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MEETING AT 


HAT we have to say of the proceed- 
ings of the late meeting of the 
National Educational Association, at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, has not grown old in the 
two months we have waited for the space in 
which to print it in Zhe Journad. 
Chautauqua, on Chautauqua Lake, Western 
New York, has become quite famous of late 
years as a place of summer resort, and as a 
centre each season of a peculiar kind of ed- 
ucational and religious interest, in the shape 
of ‘* Assemblies,’’ schools, courses of lec- 
tures, concerts, exhibitions, etc. The Lake 
is about eighteen miles long, and of an av- 
erage width of four or five miles. Its banks 
are lined with fine farms, and at several 
points have been built large hotels with in- 
viting grounds and appendages. Jamestown 
is situated at one end and Mayville at the 
O.uer; and many steamboats and other water- 
craft ply between the the two villages, stop- 
ping at all convenient points on both sides. 
The Association met at Chautauqua proper, 
or Fairpoint. Its sessions were held in the 
‘*« Amphitheatre,” built to accommodate the 
Sunday-school Assembly. ‘The headquarters 
of the members were at the Palace hotel 
near by. The surroundings consist of a 
grove, laid out in streets and built up with 
cottages, and ornamented here and there with 
quiet walks, rustic seats, fountains and flow- 
ers. Although the third week of July was 
the hottest of the season, the weather at 
Chautauqua was pleasantly cool. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


But neither the attractions of the place nor 
an interest in the Association brought the 
members together in large numbers. Only 
some three hundred recorded their names, 
and nearly one half of these were from Ohio, 
the teachers of that State having held a meet- 
ing at the same place the preceding week. 
Twenty five States, however, were represented 
by their Teading educators, and probably no 
previous meeting of the Association was char- 
acterized by the attendance of a body of men 
and women more learned, more able and more 
earnest. These facts, repeating the experi- 
ence of former years, go to show that a 
National Educational organization in _ this 
country will always be composed of a select 
few who possess the means to enable them to 
follow the meeting hundreds and thousands 
of miles, from one part of the country to 
another, and the zeal to use them for such a 
purpose. There is no county in Pennsylvania 
in which an educational meeting will not 
draw a larger crowd than was present at Chau- 
tauqua, or indeed at any average meeting 
the National Association has ever held. It is 
useless, therefore, to attempt to rival in point 
of numbers the more popular local assemblies 
now so common all over the country; and 
the effort of the officers and managers of the 
National Association should be directed to 
securing the attendance of leading educators, 
and investigating the broader and deeper 
questions that everywhere confront us in our 
educational work. 
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We take this occasion to commend Super- 
intendent Wilson, of Washington, the Presi- 
dent, for the effort he made to keep the 
papers read within the allotted forty minutes, 
and to secure the thorough discussion of each 
topic presented. It must be said, however, 
that he was only partially successful. Some 
of the papers were over an hour in length; 
there were too many of them; and the dis- 
cussion of a number of topics was stopped 
just at the point of greatest interest, and sev- 
eral of the most interesting questions brought 
forward were not considered at all. Let us 
try the experiment next year of having only 
a single topic for each session, the discussion 
to be opened by a short paper, and followed 
by brief, pointed speeches from all the mem- 
bers who desire to express their views. 
Scarcely twenty five of the whole three hun- 
dred at Chautauqua had a word to say, 
although among the silent ones were some of 
the ablest teachers and school officers in the 
country. This is not the way to keep school, 
nor is it the way to obtain the greatest good 
from a meeting of the National Association. 

In order that our readers may have a taste 
of the good things said, we, will present be- 
low some abstracts from the proceedings as 
we find them in the Vew England Journal 
of Education, and elsewhere. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo had this to say of ‘‘ Ob. 
ject Lessonsin Moral Instruction in, Common 


Schools: ”’ 

Some twenty years ago a wave of reaction against 
all religious and moral instruction in common schools 
swept over the country. The occasion was chiefly 
the demonstration of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
for the division of the school-funds and the establish- 
ment of the parochial system. The people declared 
that the American system should be maintained, and 
schools be secular in the sense of being controlled by 
the State as against ecclesiastical influence. An 
effort was made to force in that method of ultra-phil- 
osophical secularism which would cut away all public 
life from any relation to religion, and repudiate re- 
ligious sanctions for moral instruction. This method, 
which proposed, after the manner of Solomon, to shut 
the mouths of the contending mothers by killing the 
child, was adopted in certain localities. But this 
superficial theory seems to have been lived through, 
and now there is a formidable revival all over the 
country in favor of moral instruction. During these 
years the schools have been greatly indebted to the 
devotion of their teachers, especially the women, who 
have folded the little children to their hearts more 
tenderly as the storm beat more loudly outside. The 
terrible revelations of depravity in all regions of 
business, the vast amount of youthful wickedness in 
cities, and the portentous spectacle of two millions of 
children demanding instruction in the South, have 
finally awakened the people to this demand for moral 
instruction, Whenever the attempt is made, in good 
faith, in a Christian country to give moral instruction, 
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it follows, by necessity, that it shall be instruction in 
the Christian morality, the code of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the Law of Love, and the 
Golden Rule. For the average school child this 
character training is more than half, and for large 
classes, nine-tenths the work in school. The most 
important question now is the best method for the 
moral instruction so loudly demanded. And here 
the new education, which has changed the method of 
instruction in all other directions, must come in, and 
reconstruct the mode of imparting moral instruction. 
Practically, during the past twenty years the superior 
teachers have been forced by circumstances to give 
up the old mechanical method of teaching morals by 
lecturing and cramming the children’s minds with 
precepts, and have learned to rely on that broader 
and more vital method whereby the teacher himself 
is the soul of the character training, and uses every 
opportunity to mould the morals of the child. 
The true teacher is the central object in all 
moral instruction. Unless he is the incarnation of all 
his pupils should be, it will be in vain that he at- 
tempts to give formal instruction in morality. Every 
school is really a committee of investigation of the 
teacher, and every instructor who combines high 
character and teaching ability cannot fail to be a 
powerful spiritual force in the schoolroom. The 
people must insist that only teachers of the most pos- 
itive moral character shall stand before the children, 

In proportion as the level of moral power in the 
teacher can be raised, will character be shaped in the 
school-room. The most formidable implement in 
the teacher’s hands for moral training is the discipline 
of the school. Men and children are largely moulded 
by the moral tone, habits, and laws of the community, 
The organization and discipline of the school work a 
gradual reform in multitudes of children, who are in- 
sensible to the direct personal appeal of the teacher. 
Yet a vast amount of quiet and effective advice and 
aid is now given by the teachers—all the more valu. 
able because working in secret. The new methods - 
of instruction, in which the teacher is the central 
power, offer great opportunities for moral instruction, 
Every lesson in language, science, history, even in 
the most practical studies of the school, can be so 
combined with the moral emphasis as to make all in- 
struction tell on the character of the child. In this 
way the scholar is prepared for the use of books. It 
is an outrage on religious liberty and public moral- 
ity to banish the Bible from the schools; but it is a 
great folly to confine its use to a monotonous, per- 
functory reading. The Bible should lie on the 
teacher’s desk like the dictionary, for wise and judi- 
cious use. 

Our reading-books can be used-to great effect for 
moral instruction. It is a great mistake to fill our 
school readers with such trivial and puerile matters as 
is often considered necessary. The present habit of 
directing the reading of school children offers great 
opportunity to the teacher. There are lines of read- 
ing which, like mountain-paths, lead the youth up- 
ward to the loftiest outlook over the whole providen- 
tial field of human life. The ideal of the true 
instructor is the Great Teacher himself, who has 
reconstructed human civilization by appearing for 
eighteen centuries the sublime object-lesson of all the 
virtues demanded in a child of Almighty God. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING, 





Dr. E. E. White, President of Purdee Uni- 
versity, Indiana, read a very able paper on 
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‘Technical Training in American Educa. 
tion,” of which the following is an abstract: 


1. The State has the right to teach any branch of 
knowledge that will promote the public welfare. 

2. The right of the State to teach all knowledge 
does not necessarily make such instruction its duty. 

3. The duty of the State to teach is limited (a) by 
its ability, and (4) by necessity. If the State has not 
the ability to teach all knowledge to all persons, it is 
not its duty to make the attempt. When needed, in- 
struction is, or will be, given by other agencies; the 
State may or my not provide it. Its concern is to 
see that needed instruction is efficiently given. 

4. The public school exhausts neither the right nor 
the duty of the State in education. 

5. The primary and imperative duty of the public 
school is to provide a general education for all classes 
of youth. 

6. Technical instruction may be divided into gen- 
eral and special. General technical instruction in- 
cludes those elements of technical training which are 
of general application and utility. This may include 
industrial drawing, the elements of the physical sci- 
ences, etc. Special technical training involves the 
use of the appliances of given trades and occupations, 
It is a special training for given pursuits. 

Can any technical instruction be wisely made an 
integral part of the instruction of the public school ? 
The speaker held that the public schools should pro- 
vide general technical training, but special training 
should be left for other agencies. An attempt to give 
this special technical training in the public schools on 
a scale commensurate with the wants of industry, 
would subvert public education from its primary func- 
tion, and end in disappointment and failure. There 
are three decisive objections to the teaching of trades 
in the public schools : 

1. It is impossible for the public schools to teach a 
tithe of its pupils the pursuits by which they are to 
earn a living. This is shown by the report of the 
census of 1870, with its 338 occupations. 

2. The teaching of a few trades to all pupils would 
crowd these pursuits, and reduce the wages of skilled 
workmen in them to the wages of common laborers. 
The teaching of all the boys in our schools the use of 
hand-tools for working in wood and iron would give 
nine-tenths of them skill which they would never use, 
except incidentally, in after-life; and such training 
can be justified only as an element of general train- 
ing. This position was sustained by an appeal to the 

statistics of industry 

3. The objection to a partial system of industrial 
training—the teaching of a few trades to a few pupils 
in public schools —is its manifest injustice. This ob- 
jection does not apply to the teaching of trades in re- 
formatory schools, orphan asylums, institutions for the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb, or other special schools 
for classes of unfortunate youth. 

These and other objections to teaching of handi- 
craft in our public schools ought to be conclusive. 
The school should not be made a workshop for the 
training of apprentices. This special technical train- 
ing should be provided for in separate technical and 
trade schools. What is needed is to supplement the 
public school with an efficient system of special 
schools for technical or industrial training. 

The experience of Europe shows that these tech. 
nical schools will appear when there is a popular de- 
mand for such training, and this demand is coming. 
The land-grant colleges, and the polytechnic and 
technical schools, founded by private munificence, are 
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a beginning. The requirements of the public school 
must be so modified as to permit this spécial training 
in separate schools, 


Among other good things, Dr. J. M 
Gregory, President of the Illinois Industrial 
University, gave expression to the following 
on the same subject: 


There are three distinct grades of technical educa- 
tion. The lowest aims simply at teaching in art. It 
deals with rules and processes rather than principles. 
To this grade belong the trade and apprentice schools 
of Europe. The second grade aims to make master- 
mechanics and managers in all forms of industrial 
arts. It teaches science and its applications to 
enable its students to master progesses, apply princi- 
ples and control results. The third is almost purely 
scientific. Its aim is the thorough investigation of 
the sciences which underlie the arts, and to prepare 
investigators and teachers of science and art. One 
school cannot cover the three fields. With well- 
chosen and systematic exercises the school-shop is 
superior to the common apprentice system for teaching 
trades; but the technical: college would sacrifice its 
higher and more important ends should it attempt 
such extended practical exercises. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENTS IN UNIVERSITIES. 


‘‘Normal Departments in Universities’ are 
anew thing in this country, and a lady pro- 
fessor at the head of such a department is 
even more novel, so that the paper of Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, Professor of Pedagogics in 
the Missouri State University, on this subject 
was rendered doubly attractive. She said: 


The school of pedagogics has the same right to 
existence as has the school of law or of medicine, It 
is of interest to note the manner in which this associa- 
tion of chairs of pedagogics with universities has 
been reached abroad, especially in Great Britain. 
Previous to the acceptance of the funds given by the 
Bell trustees for the establishment of the chairs of 
education at Edinburgh and St. Andrews, government 
aid was sought to make the endowment sufficient, 
and an opinion on the subject of granting it was asked 
of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. The very 
general response was favorable to the project. This 
and other influences led to the establishment of chairs 
of pedagogy in the two Scottish universities named, 
and to steps in this direction by the University of 
London and Kings’ College, London. In Germany 
lectures of pedagogics are given in twenty universi- 
ties, including Berlin, Leipsic, etc. Such a depart- 
ment ‘was organized in the University of Missouri in 
1857 and still continues. There are now similar 
chairs in the Universities of Michigan and Iowa, and 
some provision for this kind of instruction has been 
made by a number of other States. 

The Normal Department of the University is be- 
coming an established fact and seems to have on its 
side the support of the best people. The arguments 
for it rest mainly on two grounds—first, that of greater 
economy, since there need be little addition to the 
teaching force already required; and second, that of 
the great opportunities for independent investigation, 
general culture and original thought. There is no 
antagonism between the normal school proper and 
such a department. The normal school undertakes 
the training of elementary teachers, which the de- 
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partment does, this if all incidentally, aiming in the 
main at the training of teachers for superintendencies 
and positions in superior schools. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Prof. G. L. Osborn, of the State Normal 
School, Warrensberg, Mo., thus defined his 
view of the kind of instruction proper for a 
Normal School : 

1. A special training in those branches of science 
which he expects to teach, together with such other 
subjects as have a direct bearing upon them, and a 
knowledge of which would increase his prcfessional 
skill. 

2. A careful study of those subjects which under- 
lie the science of education, and a like study of the 
science itself. 

3. A study of the art of teaching in its relations to 
the science of education, proved by actual training in 
the school of practice. 

To secure an intelligent training in any one of 
these three lines of culture, from the very nature of 
the case, requires instruction in subject-matter. To 
accomplish the desired end otherwise, is out of the 
question. 

Here the line of distinction between the literary 
institution and the professional school was distinctly 
drawn. Instruction in subject-matter belongs to both, 
but not in the same sense. The true province of the 
purely literary institution is to qualify the student for 
intelligent citizenship, and to bring his culture up to 
the point at which the study of a special calling prop 
erly begins. Theoretically at least, its work underlies 
all legitimate occupations, trades, and professions. 
The literary institution teaches the history of England 
and Rome as a means of culture; the school of law, 
as a means of tracing out the origin and historical de- 
velopment of jurisprudence. The literary institution 
teaches civil engineering and. chemistry for the dis- 
.cipline which the study affords ; the school of mines 
teaches these subjects with a view to their application 
in the arts of mining and metallurgy. The literary 
institution teaches anatomy and physiology as 
sciences ; the medical college, in the light of their ap- 
plication in the arts of surgery and medicine. In 
the school of letters, the ** common branches” are 
considered only in the sense of. their relative import- 
ance as elements in education; in the normal school 
they receive special treatment in view of their prac- 
tical application in the art of teaching. Literary 
institutions occupy the broad field of general culture, 
and foster science for its own sake and its inherent 
value to the human race; professional schools confine 
themselves to separate channels of effort, and each 
tempers its work to some special phase of practical 
life. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Charles Francis Adams; jr., of Quincy, 
Mass., read a strong but narrow paper on the 
‘*Development of the Superintendency.”’ 
His argument was based wholly upon a few 
facts collected in Norfolk county, the county 
in which he lives. With these to rest upon, 
he covered the whole country with his sweep- 
ing generalizations. He is in the position of 
a strong man handling a subject of which he 





knows little. He means well and makes some 
good hits; but he evidently does not know 
much by study and less by observation of the 
present state of systems of education in the 
United States. Some idea of what he said 
can be obtained from the following abstract : 

Mr. Adams began by referring to a recently pub- 
lished report of Mr. George A. Walton, on the schools 
of Norfolk county, Mass., which he pronounced as a 
unique educational document. It enables the people 


of Massachusetts to judge for themselves of the quality: 


and value ofthe educators now being supplied by the 
average common school. The condition of affairs 
revealed was far from flattering, yet it was believed to 
be better than the average. Why was this so? Why 
was it that children who had been eight years in the 
common schools could repeat rules, who practically 
could not read, write, or cipher? It certainly was 
not for want of proper apparatus, or because money 
enough was not spent on the schools. The Secretary 
of the State Board of Education intimated that the 
one thing needful was a good system of county super- 
vision. The questions yet remained, What was a good 
system of supervision? and, Did the material now 
exist outof which to organize it? Mr. Adams thought 
not. The common school superintendency had passed 
through two phases of development, which had been 
preliminary; it was now entering on a third phase, 
which would be final. The first phase was the mate- 
rial; the second was the intermediate or organizing; 
the final phase would be the scientific. The prob- 
lems successfully dealt with in the first phase had re- 
lated to light and air, and health and cleanliness— 
the regeneration of the primitive school-house. That 
work was done. Then followed the organization of 
the common.school system in respect tostudies. This 
had been accomplished, from a mechanical point of 
view, with energy and skill, but in noscientific spirit. 
Studies had been multiplied out of all reason, and 
children had been treated as if they were raw mate- 
rial to be put through a mill. The schools had thus 
become a combination of the factory, the railroad, 
and the States prison. They had run to memorizing, 
examinations, and programmes until it was nothing but 
company part in education all the way through. The 
organization was perfect, but it was thoroughly routine 
and material. ; 

A reaction from this system was sure to follow, and 
it had now for some years been going on and rapidly 
gaining impetus. It was in the direction of science 
—the training of the mind instead of memorizing. It 
was based on a careful study of the processes of men- 
tal development. It took nothing for granted. Every- 
thing was arrived at through a slow, patient process 
of induction. The difficulty now was with the uni- 
versities. They would not recognize the common- 
school development of the average mind in the mass 
as a matter worthy of scientific treatment. In their 
view it was not a profession like law, or medicine, or 
divinity. They ranked the child’s mind as of less 
importance than its teeth. While this was so, a good 
system of county supervision was not practicable. 
Such a system as could now be organized meant 
merely more programmes, more examinations, more 
company parts. The reform must begin at the top— 
higher up. The-pressure should be brought to bear 
on the universities, to cause them to recognize a new, 
learned profession. They should be brought by means 
of a post-graduate course into direct communication 
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with the common-school system. Then an advance 
along the whole line would be possible. Until this was 
done, however, ‘the scientific superintendency could 
not be organized on any large scale, and of the mate- 
rial and drill-sergeant superintendency we already 
had more than enough. The condition of affairs re- 
vealed in Mr. Walton’s report must, therefore, ap- 
parently continue to exist until the universities could 
be brought into line to thoroughly develop the super- 
intendency into its final and scientific phase. 

Col. Parker, of Quincy, was present and did 
more talking than any other member of the 
Association, although it was his first attend- 
ance at one of its meetings. Indeed, he 
talked too much, and towards the last his 
opinions seemed to have little weight. He has 
evidently been misled by the interest excited 
by the so-called Quincy method and seems to 
suppose himself the centre of pedagogical au- 
thority in this country, and feels called upon 
personally to resent as an attack upon it every 
statement that is not fully in accord with what 
what is being done in the schools of the little 
Massachusetts town where’he has been Super- 
intendent But withal, although not much of 
a philosopher, Col. Parker possesses a vein of 
good common sense, evidently understands 
human nature, and has the disposition, the 
talents and the tact to make an excellent 
school officer. He is full of good humor, and 
tells a story with excellent effect. As a 
specimen of his manner and style we quote 
the report of his remarks on Prof. Payne’s 
paper : 

They say I stole the Quincy Method. Well, that’s 
true enough. , 

“T love to steal a while away.” 

I stole it from Cleveland and Cincinnati, and Com- 
menius and Herbert Spencer. And I say to you, 
steal all you can; steal from pole to pole; and then 
you won’t get enough to feed your starving children. 

What nonsense to say we don’t use text-books! 
We use more text-books than any other schools in 
the country, and it is our prime object to make the 

_teacher as useless as possible. Perfection would 
leave all the work to the pupils. 

When people criticise our Quincy System, I am 
reminded of Sidney Smith’s remark. He was walk- 
ing with a friend through one of those narrow-streets 
of Edinburgh, where the tall houses lean at the top 
toward the houses on the other side. Two women 
are bickering from two of those opposite windows, 
filling the street with clamor, ‘Why can’t those two 
women agree?’ asked his friend. ‘ Because they 
argue from different premises,” replied Sidney 
Smith. So these folks can’t agree with our Quincy 
method because they are arguing from different 
premises. 

Our richest heritage from the past is the ability to 
move forward, and the essential condition of pro- 
gress is freedom. What superintendent can carry 
out his plans hampered by an ever-changing commit- 
tee, obliged to look about for re-election and keep a 
weather-eye on a book house? The teacher ham- 
pered by examination and a specified number of 
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pages to go over in a term cannot work freely. Our 
charge must be along the whole line, for freedom. 

‘There are three kind of workers: (1) Those who 
work after a pattern—artisans ; (2) those who work 
after an ideal—artists; (3) cobblers, who patch up 
the bad work of others. We should study the pos- 
sibilities for development of the human mind, to 
realize which is the climax of education. That 
which best develops the mind is the most practical. 
Drawing is the means of sense training. Language 
is the evolution of thought. 

I must learn the thing taught—an everlasting 
study. Then I must become acquainted with the 
mind to learn—an everlasting study. Then I must 
determine the adjustment of the thing to the mind— 
an everlasting study. But the study of the first two 
leads to the last, which is method. The mind grows 
in its own way. The teacher’s task is not to devise, 
but to discover it. God made it. 

We are aservile set. “We work for our bread and 
butter. The superintendent who weighs down his 
teachers with statistics and examinations is a nui- 
sance. You should be free within your own sphere ; 
but be sure the sphere is broad. You must not have 
a narrow horizon, and then sit down in the centre 
and defy the authorities. You are to have a lifting 
horizon. Isay to my teachers, “ Don’t follow me. 
There is only one thing I demand, and that is that 
you move.”’ 


‘*METHODS.’”’ 


J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, gave an able and 
philosophical address on the “ Effects of In- 
struction upon Results of School Work.” 


Mr, Dickinson commenced by saying that there is 
a prevailing opinion existing in the minds of a certain 
class of educators, that methods are of little import- 
ance. Many go further than this, and believe that to 
make our acts conform to a method is to give thema 
mechanical character which deprives them of all ap- 
pearance of being the products of either genius or of 
a free intelligence. 

Such opinions are especially mischievous in our 
educational affairs, as they encourage educators to 
think little of the philosophy of education; or of those 
general principles on which alone can be founded 
either a true science or art of teaching. Every intel- 
ligent act implies a knowledge of its end from its be- 
ginning. All ends produced by human agency are 
produced by the use of some means. Success in at- 
taining ends depends on two things—on the use of 
the right means, and on using them in the right way. 
The way of using means, or of performing our acts, is 
called method. 

Those who have no definite methods to use, have 
no definite énds to obtain. But all teaching worthy 
of the name has its known ends to accomplish. 

Teaching occasions knowledge, development, and 
method. Methods of teaching determine the quali- 
ties of these things. This last proposition is to be 
proved; and first it must be shown that a method of 
teaching determines the quality of knowledge ob- 
tained. f 

Teaching may be attempted by two methods. One 
is called the objective; the other, the descriptive or 
written method. One presents to the mind of the 
learner whatever is to be studied and known; the 
other substitutes for objects of knowledge, the lan- 
guage by which it may be described. In the one case 
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the kind of knowledge obtained by study would be of 
its true objects ; in the other, it might be simply of the 
signs of knowledge of objects, and it would be of 
signs only, if the objects had not at some time been 
presented. A knowledge of objects may have three 
qualities : 


1. It may be clear, or such as to enable its possessor 


to set the object of it clear from all other objects. It 
is such knowledge as is expressed by a name denoting 
all the qualities of an object taken together as one 
whole. Such knowledge as the mind always obtains 
of an object of thought when first presented, and be- 
fore its qualities have been unloosed from one another, 
and have themselves become the objects of special 
attention. : 

2. Knowledge may be distinct, or such as may be 
expressed by propositions whose subjects name the 
things known, and whose predicates affirm of them 
their qualities. Distinct knowledge is obtained by an 
analysis which turns our attention from an object 
viewed as a whole, to its individual qualities or ele- 
ments. After such mental processes have been ex 
perienced, the mind is prepared to describe its kriowl- 
edge by the use of language, which not only names 
the things known, but names also whatever belongs to 
them. - 

3. Knowledge may not be only clear and distinct, 
but it may also be comprehensive. Comprehensive 
knowledge is of classes, and therefore is general and 
abstract. The quality of the knowledge obtained by 
study in school will be clear or distinct or comprehen- 
sive, in proportion to the kind and degree of energy 
the mind of the pupil is led to exert by the method of 
teaching employed. 

The only occasions for genuine and complete 
knowledge of new objects is the presence of the ob- 
jects themselves. Let it be remembered that the 
word oéject is used in this discussion to mean any- 
thing of which the mind may be conscious. It is true 
that after knowledge has been obtained and signs 
associated with it, the knowledge may be reproduced 
by the use of its signs; but its first appearance in the 
mind must in all cases depend on the relations objects 
of knowledge are made to hold to the knowing 
mind, 

Teaching has for its object new truth. Illustrations 
by pictures and models may occasion true ideas of 
some relations, but they can never present the objects 
themselves they are intended to represent. 

From what has been said we may learn that meth- 
ods of teaching determine the kind and amount of 
knowledge communicated or occasioned. Another 
result produced by methods of teaching relates to the 
character of the training acquired by the mental pow- 
ers through their exercise in learning. In describing 
this result it may be well to show, first, what right 
mental training is; and, second, how it is to be se- 
cured. Whenever the mind exerts its power ina 
right manner upon appropriate objects of thought, it 
becomes conscious of two results. One result is the 
possession of new knowledge; the other is an in- 
creased facility in the exercise of the powers by whose 
activity knowledge is acquired. The facility is men- 
tal training. The faculties are trained by their right 
use in doing what they would acquire the power of 
of doing. . . . Thethird result produced by a method 
of teaching is found in the method of thinking, or 
study it communicates. Not much knowledge or 
mental discipline can be obtained by the longest 
courses of study now taught in our schools, but a good 
method of teaching will always present a good plan of 
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study, and occasion that discipline of mind which will 
enabie it to use the plan in the further pursuit of 
knowledge after the pupil has left his school. 

The speaker closed by warning teachers of the 
young against attending too exclusively tothe formal- 
ities of their work and too little to the purposes for 
which they labor. Comenius, John Locke, and Pes- 
talozzi are classed among the most famous educators 
of modern times; but they owe their fame not so 
much to the fact that they invented true methods of 
teaching, or established new educational institutions, 
as to the fact that they called the attention of the peo- 
ple to the true end of education—the harmonious 
development of all the faculties of man. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 

Edgar A. Singer, of Philadelphia, read a 
paper in answer to the question, ‘* What 
Constitutes a Practical Course of Study in 
our Graded Schools ?”’ 


The highest welfare of the individual and of the 
State requires that all the people should be educated. 
The opinions that prevail as to what constitutes a 
good education are as different and various as are the 
estimates put upon the purposes of human life, and 
upon the highest dutiés of man. In general terms, 
that education is the best that best fits man for the 
proper discharge of duty in all the relations of life. 
In other words, he is the best educated who is best 
in his family, the most successful in his business, the 
most useful in society, the best informed in civil af- 
fairs, the most faithful and zealous in the performance 
of ‘his moral and religious duties. The higher and 
better results of all true education are their indirect 
influences and benefits—results showing themselves 
in increased power of attention, in disciplined appli- 
cation, in enlarged comprehension, in quickened 
curiosity, in powers of patient application and perse- 
vering endurance, in the development of character; 
and that system of education is the best that gives 
self-knowledge of power in all departments of our 
being. 

The development of power is produced (1) through 
intellectual education, effected through studies adapted 
to the faculties of the mind in their several stages of 
development through infancy, childhood, youth, ma- 
turity; (2) through physical training, to give powers 
of endurance to bear the strain of mental effort, or to 
sustain the drafts on the life force through exertion of 
will and resolution to accomplish certain desired 
ends; (3) through moral training, to fit the mind for 
the reception of facts as the basis of knowledge, to 
aid in the education of the intellect, and form habits 
of thought and action which shall establish character 
—the high aim and purpose of all true education of 
the threefold nature of man. 

Great care must be exercised by those charged with 
the preparation of courses of study, to select those 
which shall serve the purpose of training the mental 
faculties in their various stages, and which at the 
same time shall furnish useful knowledge that can be 
rendered useful in subsequent special preparation for 
any particular calling. 

The subjects of mental education most effective in 
producing the desired result are object-lessons, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, developing into algebra and practi- 
cal geometry, writing, and industrial drawing, geog- 
raphy, and history. These, taught to a judicious ex- 
tent by right methods, will secure results in accord 
with the theory of our common schools; not that 
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they shall fit boys and girls for any particular trade, 
but that they shall give to them useful information 
which they can make available in preparation for any 
special vocation, as their tastes and opportunities may 
permit. 

To these studies should be added music, morals, 
and manners, and physical exercises, for the develop- 
ment of right principles as rules of action and the 
essentials of character, and to effect care of health 
and perfection. of bodily strength and vigor. 

The effectiveness of any course of study is in- 
creased, and the efficiency of schools augmented, by 
oral and written examinations conducted upon a com- 
mon sense plan to test the pupil’s knowledge and the 
teacher’s ability to discipline and impart instruction. 
Promotions of individual pupils who show qualifica- 
tion and preparation for higher studies should be 
made at any time, through open doors between suc- 
cessive grades. 

All courses of study, all well-digested plans of ed- 
ucation, are useless and valueless unless applied by 
good, earnest, trained teachers, who know the wants 
of the times, who know what ought to be done, and 
who can do it in the best manner by the most ap- 
proved methods. 


FROEBEL VS. PESTALOZZI. 


W. N. Hailman, editor of Zhe Mew Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Mich., read a paper, con- 
trasting the educational work of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. 


Mr. Hailman claimed that Pestaloz-i’s work, and 
that of Froebel, lie in the same direction; that both 
would lead the young human beings to the full frui- 
tion of their faculties at the hand of nature, in obedi- 
ence to the laws of evolution. He showed how Pes- 
talozzi was led by a full recognition of the law of 
development to his various laws of education. But 
he claimed for Froebel a fuller, clearer adherence to 
his view of life in his practical work. Pestalozzi’s 
practical work, he said, was, in most particulars, op- 
posed to his theory ; whereas Froebel appears as the 
great pathfinder, who, by his strict adhesion in his re- 
quirements of his theory, proved his own and Pesta- 
lozzi’s genius. 

As distinctive features of Froebel’s work he desig- 
nated the training it gives in manual skill, and its 
attention to the social nature of the child. In con- 
nection with the former of these points, he said: 
“Right on the surface of this phase of Froebel’s 
- scheme, it will be seen.that it leads to the industries 
and to art. This surely is one of its greatest merits, 
inasmuch as progress owes perhaps its greatest tri- 
umphs to the industries and to art; yet, we should be 
in danger of injustice to Froebel, and of perverting 


his work or lessening its scope and influence, were | 


we to overlook its broader and deeper tendencies in 
the development of child nature. Froebel leads to 
the love of work by training and enabling the child 
to find its greatest pleasures in creative doing; he 
leads it to skill in imitation and inventive labor by 
teaching it to utilize every new idea or insight, at 
once, and successfully, in efforts to make life more 
enjoyable, rendering the surroundings clearer and 
more beautiful and more yielding with the help of the 
new light; he leads to art by enabling the child to 
enjoy, from its germs onward, the delight that attends 
the habit of giving outward plastic expression to the 
ideas and ideals which a rich life generates in a fer- 
tile mind.” 
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About the second point he said: ‘‘ The training 
which the child receives in the kindergarten for in¢er- 
course with equals is something which the family can- 
not give, and which the school has heretofore offered 
only incidentally, if at all. In this Jight, Froebel’s 
kindergarten appears as a sort of ideal society, in 
which a generous self-assertion goes hand in hand 
with a rational self-sacrifice, in order to secure the 
greatest possible individual and common happiness ; 
a society which takes delight in aiding individual-de- 
velopment, because it knows, or feels, that the most 
highly developed individuality confers the greatest 
benefits on all concerned, is most useful in the com- 
mon enterprises ; a society in which each individual 
is ever ready to give itself wholly to these common 
enterprises, because it knows or feels that its self-sac* 
rifice will be amply repaid by its share in the common 
success, 


UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


James McCosh, president of the College of 
of New Jersey, Princeton, N.J., read an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ The Importance of hav- 
ing the Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate 
Education fit into each other.” 


The speaker dwelt particularly on the importance 
of the high schools and normal schools educating for 
the college. This is not sufficiently attended to in 
some—I might say in most—of our Stite systems. In 
the college with which I am connected, we do not 
get many pupils from the schools in the States around 
us. In some States it does not seem attended to at 
all. Insome places there is a wide gap, with an evi- 
dent jealousy between the colleges and the secondary 
schools; the colleges keeping at a haughty distance, 
and the schools making no effort to train young men 
for them. It is a fact that young men who wish to 
enter college have to leave the State schools for other 
and more expensive ones; or, it may be, to call in 
the aid of private teachers, who may or may not be 
competent. This is one of the greatest disadvantages 
under which some of our colleges labor. 

Dr. McCosh showed how the more advanced coun- 
tries in the world, such as Germany and Scotland, 
made their upper schools feed the colleges. He then 
referred to the circumstance that, in Michigan, the 
university and high schools work into each other by 
State law. But he showed how this plan cannot, or, 
at least,-will not, be adopted in all States ; because in 
a number of States there are colleges which would 
not consent that any one should be made a university, 
and have facilities of securing to itself the great body 
of youth. Then, in most of the States, the religious 
denominations will insist on having colleges suited to 
them, and that religion permeate the instruction. 

He believed that there could be a way in which 
the upper schools could be specially connected with 
the religious colleges as well as the others. Let the 
colleges come to a substantial agreement as to the 
standard of entrance. At the present time there is a 
large agreement among our highest colleges as to the 
books and subjects_required, some requiring a little 
more than others, and all allowing substitutes. The 
schools might keep this standard before them, and 
labor to bring their pupils up to-it. 

The doctor then referred to the collegiate system in 
this country. He pictured in a graphic manner the 
folly of those who are seeking to found new universi- 
ties in the Eastern States. He could point out a 
more excellent way in which benevolent people might 
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spend their money. Let them endow, not a univer- 
sity, but an educational institution of an enlarged 
and useful character, to give an education to all— 
male and female—who wish, and have a certain 
amount of progress at the elementary schools. By all 
means let them be taught Greek and _ Latin, for these 
furnish the most perfect specimens of literature, and 
are the means of opening to us the ancient world, 
with its history. But let there be other branches oc- 
cupying quite as high a place, such as English and 
composition, with French, German, mathematics and 
science. Such institutions would fit.in admirably to 
our elementary schools. They would give an educa- 
tion of a broad and liberal character, and would send 
@orth in every town and populous centre, a body of 
well-educated young men and women, who would 
spread around them a humanizing influence, and be 
able in their future lives to train their children. 

But it should be distinctly understood that such in- 
stitutions should always be the means of aiding and 
strengthening our colleges and universities. In all of 
them let there be ascholarly professor teaching Latin, 
Greek, and ancient literature, which might not be re- 
quired of all, but be open to all, and specially for the 
benefit of those who go on to a collegiate education. 
All such academies should be able to send up pupils 
thoroughly prepared for the freshman class, and the 
best ones would send students. to the sophomore, or 
even the junior classes. This, no doubt, might with- 
draw a few boys from the freshman class, but this 
would not be an unmitigated evil, as it would enable 
colleges to give more of their time and strength to 
higher learning, which ought to be their special work. 
By such means our system of education would be 
brought to a unity. No unseemly and weakening 
gaps and rents would. be left; every part would 
strengthen the other; the national mind would be 
thoroughly educated, and the highest interests of our 
country advanced. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College 
in this State, discoursed on ‘‘ The Relations of 
Educators to Spelling Reform,’’ but we have 
been able to obtain no abstract of what he said. 
We would like to give abstracts of the many 
other papers read and of some of the dis- 
cussions, but the space at our cofmmand 
forbids. 

The National Council of Education of 
which much has been said was formed with 
fifty-one members. The members from 
Pennsylvania are State-Superintendent Wick- 
ersham, Prof. F. A. March, and Dr. Edward 
Brooks. 

The following persons were announced as 
delegates to the Congress of Educa‘ors at 
Brussels, Belgium, and the Generai Conven- 
tion of German Teachers’ at Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many, both to meet during the summer of 
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1880: W. T. Harris, Mo., D. B Hagar, 
Mass , Newton Bateman, Ills, Edward | 
Brooks, Pa. These gentlemen are now in, 
Europe. 

The following committee was appointed to 
represent the interests of education at the 
International Exhibition to be held at New, 
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York City in 1883: John D. Philbrick, of 
Mass., chairman; J. P. Wickersham, of 
Penna, J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia, 
John Eaton, of District of Columbia, and 
J. H. Smart, of Indiana. 

The place of meeting appointed for next 
year is ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


> 





COUNTY ESSAYS—CRAWFORD. 


MORAL CULTURE THE BASIS OF 
EDUCATION. 


FLORA GLEASON, 


DUCATION consists in fully developing 

all of man’s faculties; not only the cul- 
ture of his individuality, but his practical 
power which enables him to instruct, influence 
and benefit others. The true mode is the 
simultaneous and harmonious development of 
the physical, intellectual and moral powers. 
These three phases co-exist, complimenting, 
illustrating, verifying and perfecting each 
other; and the ultimate end of all true edu- 
cation is to attain and constantly possess the 
highest degree of human happiness. We do 
not ignore beauty of form and the perfect 
health that physical culture promotes, but 
think them of vital importance and every way 
conducive to our usefulness; neither do we 
think lightly of intellectual culture that has 
so carefully and correctly investigated science 
and utilized the elements for our convenience. 
But we claim that moral culture is the “‘rock’’ 
on which these should be built, so that when 
‘‘the rain descends,” the floods come, and 
the winds blow and beat upon them, they 
will not ‘‘fall’’ because ‘‘founded on a rock.” 
As man is the climax and crown of creation, 
as a moral actor, so moral culture is the cli- 
max and crown of all education, the key-rock 
which binds the superstructure ; the executive 
which firmly controls our acts and binds 
them to God’s sovereignty. It is faulty to 
cultivate one set of faculties, and. neglect, 
dwarf or pervert others. 

To illustrate: The man who cultivates only 
his physical powers will have no higher de- 
gree of happiness than the beast or the savage. 
He who cultivates his physical and intellec- 


| tual powers may have more pleasure than the 


former; may reason correctly, and delve 
deeply into the laws of philosophy and 
science ; but these alone will finally land him in 
chaos, and there will be times when his affec- 
tions will clamor for something tangible, 
something constant and enduring, and he 
would give all his scholastic attainments for 
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the simple faith of the untutored Christian. 
Hence, from observation and experience,.we 
learn that if we wouid have a complete edu- 
cation we want a culture that gives full de- 
velopment to the soul, 

Confucius taught that ‘‘ Heaven means 
principle,”’ that ‘‘ Heaven is a state of soul.” 
If so, we may know something of heaven in 
tnis world, for ‘‘the kingdom of Heaven is 
within us,”’ 

The activity of faculties harmonized with 
each other; the inner peace of conscience, 
and the pure affection that comes from the 
communion of the great and good, are but a 
foretaste of the joys we may meet. You 
may ask, ‘‘ When and where should children 
receive moral instruction ?’’ I will answer, 
‘‘At home and in the school-room.” Parents 
and teachers should work harmoniously to 
inculcate a reverence and love tor right prin- 
ciples, as the only safe way to happiness, and 
a dislike for wrong-doing, as it will always 
end in disgrace and stfffering. Memory 
fondly clings to the associations and joys of 
childhood ; its love is‘truer and its pleasures 
are purer than those of after years. Children 
possess the germ of affection, and if properly 
developed the child becomes a Christian 
patriot and philanthropist; but if neglected 
or perverted the child becomes callous and 
selfish, pursuing any scheme for self-aggrand- 
izement, and instead of the true statesman 
he becomes the crafty politician or citizen, 
loving power, wealth and honor, more than 
country or the principles of rectitude. 

From our first lispings of intelligence we 
begin the battle of right against wrong, and 
with many a wily foe do we contend; but we 
must hold fast our integrity if we would be 
crowned victors. ‘The man who has con- 
science on his side—other things being equal 
—is master of the man who is conscious of 
sin. So with the teacher, one who regards 
the moral culture of his pupils—other things 
being equal— is always the better teacher. 
One teacher sees in a child only the rude, 
deceitful, little mischief, and treats it with 
marked suspicion and disrespect ; another 
discerns the motive, feels the child has been 
“roughened by rough usage,” and looking 
through the superficial veil, sees the angel 
within, and, by patiently and affectionately 
carving, tries to bring it out. 

Some may ask, How shall we teach moral 
lessons? and in reply, I think, I can safely 
say, that not a day passes in the school room 
without some moral impressions; but, to be 
successful teachers in this direction, our own 
souls must be filled with a love of the beautful 
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and grand in nature, and with a sincere rev- 
erence for the goodness and greatness of Cre- 
ative power. For a moment let us think of 
the power that, ‘‘in the beginning,’’ spoke 
our beautiful Earth into existence. ; 

Earth, with its varied landscape, towering 
mountains, fertile vales, broad oceans, crystal 
streams, mineral resources and spontaneous 
vegetation, speaks in a thousand voices, that 
in all things it was created tor man’s con- 
venience and happiness, man’s beautiful lux- 
uriant home, whose varied phenomena kindle 
his mind with admiration, and afford intricate 
problems for his solution. If we investigate 
beneath the surface, we will find earth’s nat- 
ural history carved in deep characters by the 
Divine hand on the tables of each geological 
period. Man reads the records of the past 
in the rocks, and learns that in earth’s infancy 
a shoreless ocean, rolled around the globe, 
and as the water receded the dry land ap- 
peared and was adorned with forests of trees 
and fragrant flowers ere man was created to 
enjoy their loveliness. 

Again if we look above us, the glory of 
the Creator shines out through the jewels 
that deck the crown of night. As we gaze 
from planet to sun, from sun to star and from 
star to system after system, the question 
arises: Is there no end ,to the starry host? 
and echo answers: ‘‘End there is none to 
the Universe of God!’’ Reason tells us 
that prior to this vast creation, there was 
thought and design im the mind of the Infinite; 
and as we think, and plan, and will, we feel 
that there is a spark of the Divine in every 
human being. What are the wonders of 
earth and sky compared to the out-beaming 
of Divinity we call soul. 

‘ The sun, the light, the world, shall fade, 
The stars shall pass away ; 
But I, a child, immortal made, 
Shall witness their decay. 

The soul is the home to which all other 
roads lead; and stars and flowers and the 
beauties of the earth may be guide-boards 
there. Here dwell our finer feelings, purer 
thoughts, and thirst for knowledge. If ‘the 
rootlets of inquiry penetrate deeply into the 
soul, there can be no higher’ pleasure than 
searching diligently fot divine truth. Man 
was created pure and holy, and his inheri- 
tance was the earth and all its products, but 
when left to himself, disobedience and sin 
entered his soul and darkened his whole 
moral being. But infinite wisdom and mercy 
devised a plan to reinstate fallen humanity, 
so that by the light of a Redeemer man may 
again bear the image of the divine. 
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As the thoughtful, conscientious teacher 
enters the school-room, filled with children in 
their freshness, innocence and beauty, he 
feels that he has no slight task to mould the 
plastic mind aright. And shall we anchor 
their love to the transient, vacillating, per- 
ishing things of earth, or, by faith and hope 
to a life beyond ? 

Every child into whose face you look 
carries the possibility of being everything 
that is great, grand and glorious; or the 
possibility of becoming miserable, wretched 
and undone. Now the great question, which 
rises above above all other questions: What 
is their eternal destiny? And the individual 
who takes the responsible position of teacher, 
should lead such a life, that, by precept and 
example, it will have such an impression 
upon the minds of his pupils as will influence 
them to become men and women for God. 

Then when our imperfect labor here is 
ended, théy may be jewels in our crown 
through the cycles of eternity. 


<> 


EX-GOV. WILLIAM BIGLER. 





GOV. BIGLER AND THE SCHOOL LAW OF 185 4. 


~~ X GoverNoR WILLIAM BIGLER died re- 
cently at his residence, in the town of 
Ciearfield, of disease of the heart, aged about 
67 years. He leaves a spotless name, a fair 
fame as a patriotic statesman, and an ample 
fortune to his family and posterity. His his- 
tory is one that the youth of our land may 
well study and endeavor to imitate. His 
parents were of the Pennsylvania German 
stock, possessing the peculiar characteristics 
of that people—honesty, frugality, firmness, 
and industry ; but were neither blessed nor 
burthéned with riches. Gov. Bigler, during his 
minority, had such advantages of education 
as were given by the common ‘‘day schools” 
of the time, and such as was to be obtained 
by a bright and observant lad, literally 
brought up in a country printing office—his 
father at that time being the proprietor, edi- 
tor, and publisher of a county paper printed 
at Bellefonte, Pa. 

Upon reaching his: majority, or about that 
period, young Bigler, with the limited assist- 
ance of his family and other friends, started 
a newspaper at Clearfield, where he has ever 
since resided. As illustrative of the situation 


and of the characteristics of the man, it may | 


here be stated that such was the want of mail 
facilities in Clearfield country at the time, 
that the energetic young editor was compelled 
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to deliver much of his edition in person, trav- 
eling on horse back and carrying his papers 
in old-fashioned saddle bags over mere moun- 
tain paths and ill constructed roads 

He married a most excellent lady soon 
after this—Mrs. Bigler is one of the noblest 
matrons in this great commonwealth, a little 
above 60 years of age and of remarkable in- 
tellect, health and vigor—and a short time 
thereafter became one of the most extensive 
manufacturers and dealers in lumber in that 
region of country. When yet quite young 
he was elected to the State Senate, in which 
body he served two terms with more than or- 
dinary credit and distinction. About the 
close of his last term as Senator he was nom- 
inated by his party, and, after a heated con- 
test, was elected Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The administration of Gov. Bigler was re- 
markable for its purity and the merit and 
success of its measures. Greatest and most 
enduring amongst the latter was the Common 
School law of May 8, 1854, which first intro- 
duced the County Supe intendency into our 
system, made the business of teaching school 
a profession, and affected other advancements 
and reforms of a most decided character. In 
the very commencement of his administration 
he notified the persons whom he placed: in 
charge of the School Department, of his anx- 
iety and determination that decided steps 
should be taken to improve the schools under 
the care and patronage of the State, and to 
this end more efficiency must be attained. 

Going to work earnestly, these officers 
soon reached the conclusion that the great 
want of the school system in a general way 
was a more vigorous and efficient law, and 
they somewhat hurriedly prepared a bill em- 
bracing their leading ideas and presented it 
to the Legislature of 1853, where it obtained 
but little attention. During the following 
year the official in immediate charge of the 
Department remodeled the proposed bill, 
making large additions thereto and introduc- 
ing new features. This latter bill finally 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, after 
much difficulty, as proposed by the School 
Department, except that some minor features 
and the Normal School portion, were stricken 
out. 

Gov. Bigler was constantly consulted dur- ' 
ing the preparation of the bill and always 
gave most valuable suggestions When the 
act was finally presented to him for his signa- 
ture, he was reminded that Gov. Wolf, who 
had proposed and signed the original school 
law, and that every one of his successors who 
had signed acts materially improving existing 
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Common School laws, had been defeated for 
re-election, and that this bill, if signed, was 
sure to arouse every element of latent or ac- 
tive opposition to the cause of Common 
School education. He declared, with more 
than ordinary animation, that he too keenly 
felt the want of facilities for good Common 
School education to disregard the needs of 
the youth of the State for fear of personal 
consequences, and that he would sign this bill 
ithe act of May 8, 1854) even though it 
would sink him so deep in political oblivion 
that he would never again be observed or 
thought of in connection with public life. 
He added that, while he would not personally 
profit by it, the act would in comparatively 
brief time vindicate itself. He signed the 
bill and all the consequences predicted fol- 
lowed, whether for that reason or because of 
other peculiarities of the times. 

The present Normal School law was 
prepared by the late Thomas H. Burrowes, 


LL. D., by request of the officers of the | 
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of his patriotism, or his devotion to country. 
His morals were pure ; he was frank, earnest 
and sincere ; and he was ever a most faithful 
and affectionate husband. and father; his 
personal friendships were strong ; his manner 
mild, but his firmness most unequivocal. 
He was given to none of the ordinary vices ; 
and every man who ever knew him, ¥°'! at- 
test his honor, his rectitude, and his en- 
nobling, manly purposes, 





“YE ANCIENTE TOWNE OF YORKE.” 


TEACHERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





HE following sketchy letter, from the 

pen of Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Phila- 
delphia, appeared in the special correspon- 
dence columns of the Zvening Bulletin, shortly 
after the adjournment of the York meeting. 
‘¢ Patti’’ is one of the readiest and brightest 
ladies of our acquaintance, equally at home 


School Department ; and incorporated with! and a favorite in the social circle and on the 


the act of 1854, as presented by them to the 
Legislature. It was dropped from the bill at 
the suggestion of Dr. M’Clintock, chairman ; 
Mr. Darlington, of Lancaster; Henry S. 
Evans, of Chester, and others of the Senate 
Committee on Education, because they felt 
that it would be impossible to carry so much 
of reform and advancement in a single bill ; 
and they agreed, with prophetic accuracy, 
that if the act of 1854 were once passed, and 
in full operation, that the Normal School bill 
would at once become so much a necessity, 
that no serious or dangerous opposition could 
be made to it. The results proved the sound- 
ness of their judgment ; for the act of 1854 
passed the Senate by only one of a majority ; 
and the Normal School act passed two years 
afterwards without formal opposition. At 
the time of his death, Gov. Bigler was a 
Trustee of the 8th Normal School district, 
and President of the Board. 
In 1856, Gov. Bigler was elected to the 
United States Senate, and filled the position 
with his usual remarkable ability. After the 
expiration of his term he returned to private 
life, but was frequently called upon to act a 
part in public affairs, when something of im- 
portance demanded the attention of skilled 
statesman of undoubted patriotic purposes. 
Most prominent amongst these, was the part 
he took in the Centennial Exhibition, and in 
the formation of the Constitution of 1874. 
However men may have differed from 
Gov. Bigler in political or other opinions, 
none doubted the purity or exalted character 








Institute platform. We transfer the letter to 
The Journal as matter of interest to many 
of our readers. 

Long ago, in the days of the good William whom 
Pennsylvanians love, in a hollow under the hills, 
upon a corner of Springett, Penn’s manor farm, the 


| sturdy yeomanry began the building of Yorktown, as 


they called it then. It was planned in prim rectan- 
gular squares, with two great thoroughfares, eighty 
feet wide, crossing near the centre, where an open 
space was left where the public buildings were to 
stand, and here in 1756 the court house was erected 
in which the Continental Congress sat during that 
disastrous winter when the British captured Philadel- 
phia. Now shabby market-sheds profane the spot, 
and hucksters bargain where those whom we delight 
to honor tried to comfort one another in the midst of 
disheartening defeat. It was at this very meeting 
that Philip Livingston, member from New York and 
signer of the Declaration, sickened and died; and in 
the lovely Prospect Hill Cemetery they show you his 
grave to-day. And here, too, stands the monument 
erected by the ladies of Yorktown in memory of those 
who died that saddest of soldiers’ deaths, in the hos- 
ital. 
é It is, indeed, a quaint old town, rich in historic 
memories, proud of its past record. They tell you 
how the first militia company ever organized in Penn- 
sylvania marched out of York in 1774, under the 
command of Capt. James Smith, another signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who sleeps among his 
kindred in a tiny churchyard, right in the centre of 
the busy town. Then in the war of 1812, and in the 
war with Mexico the volunteers of Yorktown played 
a gallant part; while they count up sixteen companies 
in as many different regiments who fought for the 
honor of the white rose of York during the “ late un- 
pleasantness,’’ not to mention that sad Sunday when 
Earley fell upon them, clothed and fed his ragged, 
hungry troops from out their stores, put money in his 
empty purse from out their pocket-books, and then 
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was off across the panic-stricken country to Gettys- 
burg. 

That was before they had built their magnificent 
medizeval market house, that splendid structure with 
its aerial arches, 120 feet span, that spring from side 
to centre, and meeting there, form a graceful airy 
tangle of curves, which pleases, while it deceives the 
eye. Stand at the end of this great building and you 
think the dome is placed two-thirds the length, but as 
you walk on toward it you find yourself mistaken. It 
rises in the middle. The effect of the slender, un- 
painted beams, finished so as to show the natural 
grain of the wood and each emphasized by one deep 
red line, is decidedly Eastlakian, if one may coin an 
adjective. The whole interior is fitted up with the 
same elegant simplicity, even to the tables and trays 
for the meat and vegetables, for there are no stalls. 
It seems a pity to waste such wealth of architectural 
beauty upon a lot of bloody butcher men, gay green- 
grocer boys, fat fish women, and things good to eat, 
when hundreds of immortal souls dwelling in chil- 
dren’s bodies within the limits of this very State 
are set to learn and grow in buildings bare as barns 
of beauty, and not as comfortable. ‘* Bare as barns”’ 
said I? I was not thinking of the almshouse barn, 
which I took at first to be the house itself, so fine is 
it, while the real buildings look like the country seat 
of some tasteful nabob, as they meet the eye of the 
traveler from their lovely location on the hillside. 
Truly, the tramps entertained at the almshouse in 
York must find their lot a happy one, while the 
criminals of this county cannot but feel that their 
woes are greatly mitigated by the fact that, though 
doomed to retirement for a season, they are shut away 
from the wicked world in a splendid sandstone struc- 
ture, with turrets and tower, like a Nurman baron in 
his castle, safe—under lock and key—from the Saxon 
and the sheriff. 

Then there’s the Commons, a bare, unsightly spot, 
where the hospital stood during the war, now the 
stamping ground of circuses and horse-fairs. But, 
uninteresting as it seems, it has a history, for it was 
deeded by William Penn “ to be a cow pasture for- 
ever.”’ Had he a vision when he drew up that deed, 
of fair velvet slopes with “ cattle near biting shorter 
the short green grass?” Or was it of fields upon 
fields stretching away, lit with butter-cups, starred 
with daisies, and, under the shade of lofty trees, the 
sweet-breathed cows standing ankle deep in clover ? 
We cannot say, but this we know; it lies there now, 
a barren, desolate waste. 

Here’s another bit of history. In 1774 Queen 
Caroline, of England, sent to the Episcopalians, of 
York, a church bell, which was brought from Lancas- 
ter upon a pole between two mules. This they hung 
up in the steeple of the Court House because they 
had no building—their church being used as an 
arsenal, and under its pulpit, years after, they found 
the powder placed there by those who honestly be- 
lieved there was “atime to fight as well as pray.” 
When the Court Hosise came to be torn down, the 
commissioners coolly cut off the coat-of-arms and 
claimed the bell. But the Episcopalians were on the 
watch, and when it was lowered to the ground, seized 
and hid it, and so came to their own again When 
search had ceased they placed it in the belfry of St. 
John’s, and there it hangs to this very day, the same 
—yet not the same, for it was afterwards recast, and 
calls to prayer and praise as Caroline; Queen of Eng- 
land, planned a hundred years ago. 

But perhaps the people of York are more proud of 
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their schools than anything else, and truly they have 
reason, for here is the County Academy, the Col- 
legiate Institute, the Cottage Hill College, and Public 
Schools of all grades, fromthe High School down, 
and a Children’s Home besides, and all excellent and 
flourishing. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


That reminds me of the latest sensation York has 
had, and from which it has not yet quite recovered— 
the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held here last week. It came almost 
unheralded, and not till its three days’ session had 
about drawn to a close did the slow, solid sojourners 
of York realize that the leading educators of the 
State—the teachers and trainers of the coming man 
and the coming woman—had pitched their tents at 
their very doors, and were saying their say in their 
very own Court House. And it was a good meet- 
ing. 

The papers were sensible, straightforward and to the 
point, the most brilliant being that of Professor M. H. 
Richards, of Muhlenberg College, upon “ Examina- 
tions.” It was keen, logical, witty, and received 
recognition as such, in spite of its labored, and con- 
strained delivery. The discussions were frequent, oc- 
casionally lively, and sometimes rather spontaneous as 
to subject-matter. Had this been a woman’s conven- 
tion, this tendency to wander from the point would 
have been set down promptly as peculiar to the sex; 
as it was, it passed unnoticed, which illustrates 
beautifully the old saying: ‘‘ The difference makes 
the odds.’’ The topics treated of were: Industrial 
Education; Moral Training; The Profession, its 
Dignity and Compensation (which they argued unan- 
imously were not at all in proportion); Humor, its 
Use and Abuse; The Natural Sciences; and, of 
course, the everlasting and _ never-to-be-let alone 
Woman Question. This last reminded one of the 
country lyceums and the debates upon that well-worn 
question,: “ Resolved, That the mind of woman is in- 
ferior to that of man.” And, low be it spoken, the 
resemblance did not cease with the subject, for some 
of the remarks were tiresomely familiar, It did seem 
a waste of time, to say nothing of brotherly and sis- 
terly feeling, to argue or dogmatize over a question 
which neither the debator nor the dogmatist can ever 
settle, when so many vital points, so many important 
issues, are pressing for discussion and settlement. 

The most practical thing done during the three 
days’ session—the thing that will probably do the 
most good to “all the world the rest of mankind ”— 
was the exposition of “ Star Study ” made by Mr. J. 
D. Pyott, of Lancaster, and was the outcome of the 
work of the Star Club of that place, founded by Mr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Principal of the Boys’ High School. 
By the aid of charts and diagrams, shown with the 
stereopticon, Mr. Pyott proved conclusively’ that 
astronomy could be taught in every school-house in 
the land ; that the teacher need not wait for orrery 
or telescope, nor the scholar for text-book or chart ; for 
without any of these aids the teacher can teach, if not 
the science, all the elements of that great study, and 
the child can learn, not alone what others have told 
of the wonders of the starry heavens, but to call the 
stars by name, and number ‘the constellations as they 
wheel over his head, and feel that they are all as 
familiar and well-loved as the flowers under his feet. 


| It was a good thing to do. 


The last evening was devoted to the dead rather 
than the living, being taken up mostly by tributes to 
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the memory of Prof. J. H. Shoemaker, late President 
of the Philadelphia School of Elocution and Oratory, 
whose: merits were recognized not alone in our city, 
but who was known and loved all over the State; 
and of our beloved Prof. Allen, mourned and missed as 
we miss and mourn for those of our own home-circle. 
There were those in that gathering for whom these 
annual meetings have lost much of the charm which 
made them pleasant places to look forward to in the 
year’s journey, now that F. A. Allen will never come 
to them again. 


WHO WERE THERE, 


First and foremost, in the debate at least, for he is 
an almost incessant talker, was Rev. Geo. P. Hays, 
President of Washington and Jefferson College. He 
believes in fun, and made good his theories by his 
practice, being the funny man of the occasion, and 
played his part so well that he seldom failed to 
elicit shouts of Jaughter and applause. Prof. March, 
of Lafayette, (which meant, of course, Spelling Re- 
form.) Dr. Wickersham, just from Chautauqua and 
the Educational Association held there, and Henry 
Houck, his deputy, merry, shrewd, and kindly, and 
brimful of happy little speeches. General Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, was also present, 
and made an address, mostly about modes of training 
the feeble-minded and criminals, which he had been 
observing in Toronto, whence he had just come. 
Normal schools were well represented—six out of the 
ten—Dr, French, of Indiana; Prof. Raub, of Lock 
Haven; Prof. Beard, of California: Prof. Schaeffer, of 
Kutztown; Prof. Maris, of West Chester, and Pro- 
fessors Montgomery and Lyte, of Millersville ; and 
al! took some part in the proceedings. To speak for 
the press, there was Wm. E. Shelden, associate edi- 
itor of the New England Yournal of Education, and 
editor-in-chief of the Zhe Primary Teacher; Mr. 
Coleman, “ Nameloc,” of the Zedger, and Mr. J. P. 
McCaskey, of the Penna. School Fournal Speaking 





mandments enjoins that charity which 
.‘* believeth all things hopeth all things.’ — 
Guthrie. 

Feelings come and go like light troops fol- 
lowing the victory of the present ; but prin- 
ciples, like troops of the line, are undisturbed 
and stand fast.—ichfer. 

God makes the earth bloom with roses that 
we may not be discontented with our sojourn 
here; he makes it bear thorns that we may 
learn to louk for something better beyond.— 
Ludlow. 

‘*Calumny,’’ says Archbishop Leighton, 
‘ would soon starve and die of itself if nobody 
took it up and gave it lodging.’ ‘* There 


would not,” says Bishop Hall, ‘* be so many 
open mouths if there were not so many open 
The hearer is as bad as the tattler. 


ears.”’ 
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HE same Bible that gives the Ten Com- 
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of him, let me not forget to mention what every 
woman in his audience must have thanked him for— 
a brave and manly protest against vulgarity, either of 
thought or speech, and the standard of purity which 
he held up when he said that no man has any right 
to use language at any time which he would not use 
in the presence of a mother or a sister. But not 
least in any sense, for he is too big a man to be left 
out, too good a man to be forgotten—our President, 
B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster, who also spoke for mor- 
ality and the right. 

Woman, too, had her place on the programme and 
floor, Miss Johnston, teacher in the Mansfield 
Normal School, read a bright and suggestive paper 
upon moral culture; and Mrs. Mayne Archer, of 
Lititz, one upon “ Esthetics in the School-room.’’ and 
made a good point in the debate, which hit the nail 
so squarely on the head’as to make the other speakers 
seem almost like bunglers. Intuition, was it? Per- 
haps; but it did the work of reason. She jumped 
at her conclusion? Possibly; but it landed her 
where she wanted to go. Miss Lloyd, of Bucks, the 
author of “ Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks,” an 
excellent work, spoke several times, and always well, 
her deliberate manner and quizzical smile adding 
greatly to the effect of her points, wich she never 
failed to make. 

There is one thing more—if a scribe might bea 
critic, too—why will intelligent, educated people per- 
sist in talking about males and females when they 
mean men and women? Our language is not so 
poverty-stricken that we need to use words which 
do not express what we intend to say—and in this 
case it is, to say the very least, very bad taste, if not 
absolutely vulgar, 

But the days have passed. Other duties call, and 
York, with its memories, its relics, its schools, 


churches and commons, its Norman jail and medizval 
market-houses, must be left behind, and so farewell, 
and if forever, still forever, fare thee well ! 





PATTI. 





No lie you can speak or act, but it will 
come, after longer or shorter circulation, like 
a bill drawn on nature’s reality, and be pre- 
| sented there for payment with the answer— 
| No effects !— Cardyle. 

Some souls absorb everysunny ray of God’s 
blessings, and become hideously black in their 
selfishness. Other souls scatter what they 
receive in every direction, becoming, to the 
dullest eyes, absolutely snow-white in their 
goodness.—/John Martin. 

One of the gratifying signs of the times. is 
the decrease of slang, which seems to have 
reached the height of its popularity, and like 

‘other fashionable follies, to be now on the de- 
| cline. . 

‘* I was once very shy,’’ said Sidney Smith, 
| *‘ but it was not long before I made two very 
‘useful discoveries: first, that all mankind 
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weve not solely employed in observing me (a 
belief that all young people have) ; and next, 
that shamming was of no use ; that the world 
was very clear-sighted, and soon estimated a 
man at his just value. This cured me, and I 
determined to be natural and let the world 
find me out.” 


Tue aid which the hand can render the 
mind is noticeable at every step in the pro- 
cesses in education. : It is apparent in familiar- 
izing the little child with the forms of his 
letters both in reading and writing; in the 
diagrams which are so helpful to the teacher 
of arithmetic and of grammar; in the map- 
drawing, without which geography is studied 
to but little purpose ; in the outlined forms of 
natural objects. Drawing is a language of 
universal use, and remarkably concise—a few 
lines rapidly sketched being of more value 
than paragraphs of verbal description. 


CHILDREN hunger perpetually for new ideas. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of 
people what would be drudgery to learn from 
books ; and even if they have the misfortune 
to be deprived of many educational advan- 
tages, they will grow up intelligent, if in 
childhood they hear daily the conversation of 


intelligent people. Hence the importance 
that the teacher should be an intelligent 
person. The child comes home and says, 
‘*What do you think my teacher told us 
to-day?” The daily effort of the teacher 
should be to render herself fresh and bright, 
to meet with the young minds that form her 
class ; not to think, ‘‘ How shall I repress and 
bottle up all this energy ?” 


Or Ralph Waldo Emerson a correspon- 
dent of the Hartford Courant writes: “The 
vigor of that wonderful intellect remains su- 
perior to the ravages of accumulating years, 
but the evidences of decay, nevertheless, 
manifest themselves sadly enough in that dis- 
ease of old age, the inability to recall words, 
which is technically named aphasia. The 
simplest combinations fail him, but he bears 
his pain gently, calmly, grandly. When in 
doubt he turns quietly to his daughter and 
inquires of her. She answers him,‘and then 
he proceeds by the help of her suggestion as 
he had begun. On one particular occasion of 
which my informant told me occurred two 
remarkable instances of his failing. The first 
was his inability’ to recall the word which 
would describe his son’s profession. It was 
not a mere hesitating for a word. It was an 
absolute inability even to form it. He waited 
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for a moment and then he said, ‘ Daughter, 
what is your brother’s profession?’ ‘He is 
a doctor, father,’ she answered. ‘ Yes, a doc- 
tor |’ he said, and then resumed the conver- 
sation. The next time he was unable to 
think of the word which would tell his own 
age. In like manner he turned again and 
asked, ‘ Daughter, how old am I?’ and when 
she told him he assented, and seemed not at 
all disconcerted at his need of making so 
peculiar an inquiry.” 


A WRITER, in advising youth to abandon 
slang and acquire the habit of writing and 
speaking good English, says: ‘‘ The longer 
you live the more difficult the acquisition of 
good language will be ; and if the golden age 
of youth, the proper time for the acquisition * 
of language, be passed in abuse, the unfortu- 
nate victim of neglected education is very 
probably doomed to talk slang for life. Money 
is not necessary to procure this education. 
Every person has it in his power. He has to 
use the language which'he reads instead of 
the slang which he hears ; to form taste from 
the best speakers and poets of the country ; 
to treasure up choice phrases in his memory, 
and habituate himself to their use, avoiding 
at the same time that pedantic precision and 
bombast which show rather the weakness of 
vain ambition than the polish of an educated 
mind. 


Much of our indirect education is received 
in hours of amusement. Companionship is 
a most fertile source of influence. Those of 
similar age and tastes mould each other with- 
out any intention of doing so. The young 
and impres,ible cannot help partaking of the 
dispositions, opinions, and tone of thought 
which pervade their associates, and thus many 
of the hours which are supposed to be pro- 
ductive only of innocent amusement, are 
fraught with the most weighty consequences 
upon character. Books are still another im- 
portant factor in indirect education. We 
speak here not of text-books, or others, read 
with the design of mental improvement, but 
of that far larger class to which the young re- 
sort for solitary amusement. It is frequently 
argued that these are not very significant 
either for good or harm, at worst involving 
waste of time, but not seriously affecting the 
mind or the character. But this is not the 
case. ‘These volumes are daily and hourly 
working on the youth of our country for good 
or for harm. Some are pure and true and 
elevating; others are baneful and degrading 
to the last degree. Between these extremes 
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are doubtless many grades, but none without 
some positive influence. There are few more 
important factors in the character of the 
rising generation, or in their prospective 
value as men and women, than the quality of 
the books which minister to their amusement ;, 
and to every true philanthropist it must be a 


problem of the deepest interest to discover ' 


how to strengthen the good, and diminish the 
evil, in this most potent influence. 


RECENTLY at Baltimore, a remarkable case 
of color-blindness came before United States 
Marine Hospital Surgeon Benson. Dr. Ben- 
son has charge of the examination of all pilots, 
and every two or three days he examines 
several of them in his office at the Custom 
House. He uses assorted skeins of worsted 
of every variety of shade, and always five or 
six skeins of the same color. Among those 
examined was a pilot whose name it would be 
unkind to give, who had been running the 
bay for fifteen years, and considerable confid- 
ence was reposed in him. Hehad been run- 
ning a tug boat for some time past, but his 
regular business was to pilot vessels up the 
channel. Dr. Benson took out his worsteds 
when the mariner came in, and spread them 
on the table ‘‘ Now,” said he, picking up a 
skein of the deepest crimson, ‘‘ pick me out 
of that pile all the skeins of that color that 
you see.’’ The pilot went to work, and, with 
a certain degree of confidence, picked up first 
a shade of light pink, afterwards one of a 
little deeper shade, an orange, then a light 
purple, a light drab, and finally a sky-blue. 
‘‘There,’’ said he. with some satisfaction, 
‘¢that will about do, I reckon.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the doctor, drily, ‘I guess it will do. 
Now pick me out all the colors like this,’’ and 
he picked out a medium shade of green. The 
_ pilot set industriously to work and commenced 
picking out drabs, browns and yellows pro- 
miscuously. Only once did he come near 
the original color, when he got hold of a 
shade between a green and a yellow. Having 
failed so signally in being able to distinguish 
the two colors which he saw on every steamer 
he passed or ran on board of, Dr. Benson did 
not examine him much further, but was 
obliged to report him and refer him to the 
inspector. 


THE Book that Solomon studied, a new 
book now being used in our public schools, is 
extraordinarily cheap. It is too large to put 
on the desks ; it contains millions of piciures, 
and these pictures have the wonderful prop- 
erty of changing their views day after day. 
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Yet it is furnished entirely free. This is the 
book that Solomon studied in when he 
learned of every plant ‘from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth on the 
wall ;”’ and planted at his gates all manner of 
pleasant trees, and became so wise that all the 
earth and all the kings of the earth sought to 
hear him because of his wisdom ; for ‘‘he ap- 
plied his heart to search and to seek out, and 
to know and to use acceptable words ’’ It is 
the book that Jesus used when he taught how 
God clothed the grass and directed his hear- 
ers to ‘‘consider the lilies of the field.” 
Nature yearly opens the leaves around us, 
and the most studious of our young school 

goers may be busy observing, comparing, 
seeking, searching, and securing secrets. of 
vegetation as they appear. They may learn 
too the acceptable words which. describe ex- 
actly what features they are noting, and they 
learn too how to describe and'to classify 
their descriptions on blank schedules, and to 
illustrate them with neatly preserved speci- 
mens of the different objects of study. The 
value of such exercises is beyond the measure 
of money. It is a Religion to note, study, 
and care for the bright plants, the promises 
of a future, brighter, and better life, which 
have been placed in our pathways every- 
where over the earth, with the evident pur- 
pose of inviting our attention, and raising 
our interest above the sordid, the coarse, and 
the debasing. ~ It fortifies innocence to study 
continually fresh and inviting objects, inno- 
cent themselves, and so to occupy spare time 
and thought. School duties never become 
wearisome to those whose minds have be- 
come eager for food that never cloys and 
never betrays, but is, on the contrary, a sure 
protection and defence against the intellec- 
tual and moral poison of these days of super- 
abundant literature. 


THE school system should be so managed 
that those children who never get beyond the 
primaries should have the very best advan- 
tages in order that they may be brought for- 
ward to the utmost possible stage in the short 
time they are allowed to remain in school. 
They should have the very best seaching 
talent, and the best methods which the school 
service affords —teachers who are fully up to 
their work, which is to give at this starting 
point the most desirable instruction, clear 
ideas, exact habits of thinking, speaking, and 
working—in short, the whole foundation for 
self-teaching and of mental habit for after- 
_ life. What a man or woman picks up in after 
years to carry on the education begun in the 
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primaries, depends on how the use of eyes and 
ears and mental faculties was first taught and 
stimulated in childhood There can be no 
doubt but that it should be made an object to 
keep first-rate teachers. and only such, in the 
primary schools, and that the young teachers 
who enter in the primaries should not regard 
their work there as a temporary occupation, 
from which their chief end and interest is to 
be removed into some higher grade of school. 
To render exact justice to our public school 
system, and to the children, the highest 
salaries should be paid to the most effective 
and faithful service, irrespective of the tech- 
nical grade of the school whether Primary, 
Secondary, or Grammar school. The young 
teacher, or the new teacher, should be incited 
to win her additional pay by the merit of her 
work in the grade she is zz; without being 
tempted to strive for more salary by seeking 
or intriguing for position in another grade or 
another school, where by this arbitrary 
method of grading salaries according to school 
grades, there happens to be higher pay. This 
last method is radically wrong, and leads 
inevitably to. restlessness, desire to change, 
intrigue, and inefficiency—it gives also to the 
primary school children, who need and are 
entitled to the highest “<aching talent, only 
such teachers as fail in their efforts to get out 
of them. 


Two PENNSYLVANIA BENEFACTORS.—Judge 
Packer’s money donations to charitable and 
educational institutions were very large dur- 
ing his life, but they did not stop there. The 
full details of his testimentary bequests show 
him to have kept alive the same open handed 
charity on his death-bed. He leaves $1,953,- 
000 to several educational and other deserv- 
ing establishments, making him, with what he 
had before g:ven, the most liberal donor of 
the many liberal men this country has yet 
seen. It is true, his estate is a very large one, 
reaching twelve or more millions of dollars, 
but he has given perhaps one-fifth of the»whole 
to objects of the most worthy and deserving 
kind. . The elder Astor gave New York a 
magnificent library, a royal gift in its way, 
but of a money value far short of the more 
bountiful gift of the coal king of the Lehigh 
Valley. Peter Cooper’s splendid Institute is 
a lasting monument to his enlightened liber- 
ality, but still it falls far short of Judge Pack- 
er’s munificent bounty. Stephen Girard’s 
College is the only legacy comparable in its 
far-reaching benefits to those left by Judge 
Packer, and it is a matter of State pride that 
, these great benefactors were both adopted 
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sons of Pennsylvania. We do not remember 
that any territory of the same extent has dur. 
ing centuries given to the world two men 
whose names deserve to be held in such grate- 
ful remembrance for what they did to eleyate 
and maintain the cause of education and sup- 
port the deserving poor as Stephen Girard 
and Asa Packer. All honor to the men who, 
in having done a benefit to their race, have 
conferred immortality on themselves, 


EDUCATION in its broadest sense is going.on 
all the time—that is, the child is being 
moulded and modified, not only by the ex. 
press plans which we set in motion on his 
behalf, but by every other influence with 
which he comes in contact—not only for the 
short periods. during which we exert some 
deliberate pressure upon him, but for those 
longer times during which he is released from 
immediate supervision. The common im- 
pression is that that all education is comprised 
in the former, and that if that is well per- 
formed the latter will, as a matter of course, 
come out all right. Indeed, many seem to 
think that only during the periods of direct 
effort by parent or teacher is the child 
moulded at all, and that the rest of the time 
is a sort of blank, so that the work can be 
taken up just where it was left and continued 
without interruption. ‘The truth, however, 
is, that this indirect education, of which so 
little note is taken, is far more powerful than 
the other. This is partly because it is so 
much more abundant. ‘The periods during 
which the parent operates purposely upon the 
mind or heart of the child are but few and 
short compared with the intervals that ensue ; 
and the same is even more true of the efforts 
of the teacher, that must be distributed among 
so many. Then, too, these unconscious in. 
fluences are more easily received. They do 
not usually demand much effort or self-denial 
or even thought, but quietly and effectually 
do their work, without the co-operation or 
even the knowledge of the child. Their 
power is like that of the sun and air and rain 
upon the garden, while our deliberate teach- 
ings resemble the digging and watering. 
the weeding and pruning of the gardener’s 
hand ; needful enough for the perfection of 
the flower, but not to be compared in results 
with the silent operations that are at work 
alike when he remembers or forgets his charge. 


Wuat are some of these sources of ecluca- 
tion that are so often unheeded, yet so potent 
in their results? Perhaps the chief among 
them is parental example. This is one of 
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the most unobtrusive, yet effectual teachers. 
It is working constantly, steadily, forcibly. 
Not only do children copy what they see, but 
they imbibe the spirit which is around them, 
insensibly. but certainly. Counsel given in 
an opposite direction is thrown away. Most 
parents enjoin truthfulness, and condemn 
deception; but it is their lives, not their 
words, that sow the seeds of one or the other 
in the hearts of their children. If tiiey see 
petty frauds practiced, and hear them related 
as jokes, if evasion and equivocation dishonor 
the fireside, they will be sure to absorb it 
into their own character, in spite of any 
amount of remonstrance or correction. The 
principles that are to guide their lives will be 
those that they see in actual operation, rather 
than those which are recommended to their 
acceptance. The prominence they give to 
the various objects of life will be decided far 
more by the importance which their parents 
attach to them, for their own sake, than by 
anything they are told about their compara- 
tive value. Does the father expect his son to 
believe him when he tells him that character. 
is far above riches, yet sacrifices his own 
honor for the sake of gain? Does the mother 
hope to foster simplicity in her daughter by 
protesting that dress and fashion are of no 
consequence, yet spending hours herself in 
examining -new styles and discussing complex 
trimmings? Never were hopes more delu- 
sive. It is the indirect influence of example 
that is forming the young mind, and only as 
far as direct counsel agrees with it, will the 
latter exert any power. 


Can the evil wrought by gossip be esti- 


mated? Wethink not. A wise woman can 
scarcely say too little in company, if the con- 
versation trenches in the least upon scandal. 
Many a social, noble-minded woman has been 
-obliged to withdraw herself from a neighbor- 
hood intimacy, which would have been pleas- 
ant otherwise, because her remarks were re- 
turned by some idle tale-bearer, so perverted 
as to make her doubt the existence of genuine 
friendship, and accept loneliness for the sake 
of the safety it brought. You say we must 
talk ‘* about something.’’ Yes, and through 
that very fact we see a remedy for the evil— 
to so thoroughly interest ourselves in other 
and better better things that we find no time 
to spare for our neighbors’ affairs. Let us 
talk of our work, our homes, our house-plants, 
our books, or our babies. Let us teach our 
eyes to find beauty everywhere, while we 
blind them by constant watchfulness to blem- 
ishes. Never, under any circumstances, cast 
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the first stone. Then, if an erring neighbor 
goes down, you cannot blame yourself for as- 
sisting in the downfall. 


Some habits are so unconsciously practiced 
that a movement to mend them is the only 
way to detect them. The beam in one’s own 
eye is less noticed than the mote in another 
person’s eye. A family while at the break- 
fast table one morning pledged to observe the 
strictest veracity for that day. A member of 
the family tells the ‘‘consequences’’ Asa first 
fruit of the resolve, we asked the one who 
suggested it: ‘*What made you so late at 
breakfast this morning ?’’ She hesitated, be- 
gan with, ‘‘ Because I couldn’t,’’ and then, 
true to her compact, said, ‘‘ The truth is, I 
was lazy and didn’t hurry, or I might have 
been down long ago.’’ Presently one of them 
remarked that she had been very cold, adding, 
‘I never was so cold in my life.’ An in. 
quiring look caused the Jast speaker to 
modify this statement instantly with, ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t think. it was so cold, after all.” A 
third remark to the effect that ‘* Miss So-and- 
so was the homeliest girl in the city,”’ was re- . 
called as soon as made, the speaker being 
compelled to own that Miss So-and-so was 
only rather plain, instead of being excessively 
homely. So it went on throughout the day, 
causing much merriment, which was good- 
naturedly accepted by the subjects, and giv- 
ing rise to constant corrections in the interest 
of truth. One thing became more and more 
surprising, however, to each one of us, and 


| that was the amount of cutting dewn which 


our most careless statements demanded under 
this new law. 


<> 


EYES! EYES! EYES! 





REV. H. B. MILLER. 


YES were made to see. This is their 

office, and only as they fill it well and 
truly do they serve a good purpose to human 
life. God has made them instinct with ca- . 
pacity to see, and hasset on exhibition before 
them the depths of his wisdom and wonders 
of his creative hand in nature. He invites 
them to look upon all the lines of beauty, 
varieties of form, contrasts of color, touches 
of his skill, lessons of his wisdom, and ex- 
panding outline of his benevolent design, to 
be seen everywhere beneath, around, and 
above us. We have. an infinite depth of 
space outstretched before us, filled with mul- 
tiplied objects of interest and instruction, of 
which we have no reason to grow weary. 
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But as we look with pleasure upon a lovely 
plain or pleasing landscape, let the eyes have 
clear enough sight to see God as the author 
of all this wonderful fabric of nature, and 
see it all as the beautiful creation of his hand. 
How many look upon nature and think of it 
only as a ministering servant to their wants 
and necessities--see no God in it, nor see it 
as the workmanship of his hands. This is 
blinding the eyes made to see—to see these 
objects of delight not only, but see God in 
them, and see them instinct with his wisdom 
and presence, to be had and used as such. 
The eyes need to be cleared and telescoped to 
a large enough view, so they may see the 
greatness and grandeur of the most familiar 
things, and from these on, out, and up, till 
they see God in all things, and all things of 
God, 

Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 

Our eyes should thus see nature, not as a 
medley of confused forms, but as a transcript 
of the divine mind set forth to our minds as a 
kingdom whose ruler is God, whose every 
- realm is governed by jaw. 

But our eyes should be clear of sight, so 
that we may see ourselves. See not only all 
our faults and shortcoming, but see‘the ex- 
alted scale of our being. Some people are 
perpetually seeing their littleness and sad de- 
fects of character, and never get their eyes 
lifted up to see how grand a being they have. 
Others cannot see any defects and short-com- 
ings at all in themselves ; they are always liv- 
ing in high latitudes, and seeing themselves 
with marvelous qualities above their fellow- 
men. They are always right, puffed with 
pride, exalted by self-conceit, and lording it 
over every disputed question; their eyes 
blinded by prejudice and self-conceit, they 
never see self in its true character. The 
eyes need clear enough vision to see self in 
all its faults, and in all its high powers as 
well We cannot be blind to any part of our 
being. We must not be. 

No less do we need our eyes wide open 
and clear of sight, to see our neighbor in all 
his faults and virtues. Some say we should 
be blind to our neighbor’s faults, and quite so 
to very many things in the world. Perhaps 
this is but another way of telling us to not 
see our neighbor as entirely made up of 
faults and short-comings. Well, had we not 
better see our neighbor’s faults, and see them 
as miscarriages of good intentions, short-com- 
ings of a better purpose, mischances on ad- 
verse providence on things, and as the weak. 
ness of a better manhood; and as we see 
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them in this light, then have keen sight 
enough and long range sufficient to see a 
hundred shining virtues to every one fault of 
our neighbor. Would this not enable us to 
look with larger charity upon him, and 
apologize with better reasons for his short- 
comings in life? Prejudice blinds our eyes 
to his virtues and good qualities, and magni- 
fies his faults. Look at both his faults and 
virtues, and get an infinite range of vision on 
his better intentions and purposes that were 
defeated by some unforeseen mischances, and 
how different he seems ! 

We also need good eyes to see our work in 
life, and how to do it successfully and well. 
See our duty clear, and the way-open to do 
it, and that all is to be done for God’s honor 
and glory. 

So we need eyes of clear sight to see the 
bright side of things. Life looks too sad to 
clouded vision when turned on the dark side 
of every circumstance of our being. ‘Then 
the eyes get dimmer still in their sight by this 
sad look. Fiash light’ into them, and all 
lights up. 

The way to have good eyes is to have a 
clear, unprejudiced mind, and a loving heart, 
and sunny nature back of them. The back- 
ground clear, the Sun of Righteousness rising 
in the soul will mount a cloudless sky, smile 
a summer of joy on all the world around, and 
laugh rich harvests of happy being for us. 


Lutheran Observer. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


[A late number of the A/edical News, Philadelphia, 
‘contains the following article on School Hygiene. It 


is able and timely. We hope all School Directors 
and teachers will read it and give heed to its sugges- 
tions.—Zd. ] 
FTER his summer’s vacation the school- 
master is again abroad in the land, and 
this seems an opportune time for us to call at- 
tention to one or two of the more important 
hygienic laws which are frequently neglected 
in the eager pursuit after knowledge, and for 
want of the wisdom which lingers far behind 
the pedagogue’s track, are violated frequently 
in such a manner as to render scanty the re- 
turn from his most earnest efforts, or even™ 
blight utterly the harvest of his toil. 

When an educational centre like Princeton 
College is managed in such flagrant violation 
of the dictates of sanitary science that typhoid 
fever (one of the eminently filth diseases of 
Mr. Simon) becomes rife within its precincts, 
proves fatal to its students, and necessitates 
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the dismissal of its classes before the close of 
its regular term, the time has surely arrived 
for our profession to urge everywhere a more 
faithful attention to school hygiene. 

One of the most important disadvantages 
to which the army of ten million American 
school children is subjected is the deprivation 
of sufficient pure air. In some of the worst 
schools the allowance of floor space has been 
reduced, by overcrowding infant pupils, to 
only two square feet, and the cubical air 
space to fifteen cubic feet per scholar. The 
average quantity of floor space allotted to 
each pupil should not be less than twenty- 
five square feet, and the air space ought to 
be at least two hundred and fifty cubic feet. 
In order to fulfill these requirements, an ap- 
partment intended to be occupied by twenty- 
five scholars should be about thirty-two feet 
long, twenty wide, and ten high, and even 
then careful attention to ventilation and heat- 
ing is necessary, or else’ impurity of the con- 
tained atmosphere during school hours will 
manifest itself, not only to the sense of smell, 
but in the languid and pallid aspect of the 
pupils. The presence of organic impurity 


from respiration to excess in the air of a 
school-room or other apartment can be 
quickly determined by Angus Smith’s ready 


method of shaking half an ounce of fresh 
lime-water with ten fluid ounces of the sus- 
pected air; when, if too impure for respira- 
tion, a milky precipitate is produced. 

A greater danger of, however, a lesser evil 
lies in the tendency to produce myopia from 
want of sufficient amount or faulty direction 
of the light by which study is carried on. 
So much has been written on this subject of 
late that it is scarcely needful to more than 
remind our readers that the labors of Cohn, 
Erismann, Liebriech, and others, have demon- 
_ strated a direct connection between the in- 
crease of near-sightedness and improper or 
excessive study_under imperfect illumination. 
The windows by which a school-room are 
lighted should occupy the wall of the apart- 
ment on the pupil’s left hand, and correspond 
in area to one fourth, or at any rate, one-fifth of 
the floor space. When it is difficult to obtain 
so full an illumination from the left side, part 
of the light may be allowed to enter from the 
right side, but illumination from in front of, 
or from behind the scholars, should always 
be avoided ; class books of all kinds ought 
to be printed in large type, on clear, white 
or faintly tinted blue paper, and all punish- 
ments which involve prolongation of the 
hours of study had better be exchanged for 
the discipline of complete and wearisome 
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quiet, or of some form of fatiguing gymnas- 
tic exercise. Enthusiastic pupils, on the 
other hand, should be cautioned against ap- 
plying themselves too closely to their books 
at home, under the disadvantages of dim, ar- 
tificial light, or in constrained positions of 
the body, or a recumbent posture. 

Much injury to the growing organism of 
of children is often inflicted during school 
life by faulty construction of the desks and 
benches or chairs furnished for the pupils. A 
very injurious habit of stooping forwards, 
thus compressing the lungs, and of bending 
down the head. as to favor congestion of the 
visual apparatus, is often brought on by the 
tops of the desks being too nearly horizontal. 
The proper inclination of a desk lid ‘upon 
which rests a book, used for reading or study, 
is 40° or 45°, but this angle should be re- 
duced to about 20° during the progress of a 
writing lesson. The seats occupied by the 
scholars should be so placed that their anter- 
ior marginsare in perpendicular lines beneath 
the edges of the desks ; they should be broad 
enough to fully support the thighs, and ought 
to be supplied with backs inclined only a few 
degrees from the perpendicular, and support- 
ing the pupil’s spine at a point one inch be- 
low the level of the desk for boys, and about 
two inches higher up for girls. Desks and 
benches ought always to be accurately 
adapted to the stature of the scholars 

The frequency with which contagious dis- 
eases are disseminated by means of schools 
can scarcely be calculated, and, in fact, the 
danger from this source is so great, and so 
constantly impending, that stringent regula- 
tions for its reduction are urgently required. 
During the alarm concerning smallpox in 
Philadelphia, last winter, an imperfect effort 
was made to require children attending our 
public schools to give proof that they had 
been successfully vaccinated before admission, 
but no systematic attempt has, we believe, 
been made in this country to prevent the 
spread of scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping- 
cough, measles, etc., in this manner. Chil- 
dren convalescing from ‘these and other in- 
fectious maladies are often returned to school 
in order that they make up for lost time as. 
rapidly as possible, or even because they are 
restless and troublesome at home, with abund- 
ant supplies about their persons of germ dis- 
ease poison which they sow broadcast among 
their schoolmates. Too frequently, in the 
ignorance, carelessness, or feeble moral sense 
of guardians, a slight benefit to the child is 
thus allowed to outweigh far-reaching injury 
to the community at large. 
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So great is the risk of serious or fatal 
disease being conveyed in this manner that 
we think private schools, where the principals 
require certificates from attending physicians 
to the effect that a returning convalescent is 
free from danger to other pupils, would be 
warmly sustained by the intelligent public ; 
and when the value of some such precaution 
became recognized, as it soon must be, our 
authorities could doubtless ere long be per- 
suaded to introduce it into all the primary 
and district schools of the land. 

The importance of school hygiene can 
scarcely be over-estimated, because it is espe- 
cially during their school life that our chil- 
dren acquire so large a part of the deformity 
and disease from which they suffer ; and we 
have gladly embraced the period when, as at 
present, the minds of parents are directed 
towards the subject of school arrangements, 
to urgently invite attention to some of the 
more injurious, and, at the same time, more 
easily remedied defects, which mar the effi- 
ciency of our schools. 


_ 
o 


HOW TO MANAGE BOYS. 





REV. J. S. KENNARD. 


S long as there are live boys this will be 

a living question. Though untold wis- 

dom has been lavished on it, it is a problem 
still, and there will always remain something 
to be said, which, if it have not the charm of 
original discovery, may yet have point. For 
the average boy is ‘‘a harp of a thousand 
strings,’ many of them out of tune. He has 
but one prominent fault,—you set yourself to 
correct it and succeed in setting the whole 
boy askew. I want to make a few sugges- 
tions, the result of some years of experience. 
1. ‘*Catch’”’ your boy. Mrs. Somebody’s 
receipt for cooking the hare applies here. 
You can do nothing with a boy till you gain 
possession of him. It is not enough that he 
is in your class. He may be there a year, 
and yet you feel that you have no ‘‘ hold” 
upon him. If you have ever fished for salmon, 
you know that to get that lively fish on your 
hook is one thing, and to land him is another. 
Too great a strain, and away goes your line; 
too little, and away goes your fish. It often 
takes a long time ere you have the fine fellow 
actually panting at your feet It is so with 
catching boys. But when once you have 
drawn by the cords of love and bound to you 
by a boy’s loyalty that wayward, forceful, 
clever, mischievous, and thoroughly interest- 
ing specimen, you have not spent your 





strength for naught. You have already 
gained a great point in managing him But 
here arises another difficulty, for if you like a 
boy you are tempted to humor him ; and the 
next thing therefore is, 

2. See that he doesn’t manage you Boys 
that have will, dnd are under no legal com. 
pulsion to yield themselves to the influence of 


another, are pretty sure to measure strength » 


with the teacher, sometimes in combination, 
sometimes singly, and the issue has got to be 
determined which is master. The contest is 
apt to be like the Greco-Roman wrestling—a 
quiet, steady tug, in which very much de- 
pends on how you take hold and how much 
endurance youhave. If the boy masters you, 
by all means have him removed to another 
class. If you master him, you have gained 
half the battle in the matter of managing him, 
especially if in the process you have retained 
not only his respect, but his love and confi- 
dence. 

3. Having gained command, hold the reins 
as lightly as possible. This will require self- 
command. Often it will be necessary to let 
his turbulent temper break its wave on your 
rock-like patience, or his indolence and 
frivolity must be met not by sharp rebuke so 
much as by glowing earnestness, or his con- 
ceited smartness by your sober wisdom. 
Your own balanced weight of character, the 
poise of conscious power and rights, will do 
more in managing a boy than any mere dis- 
play of authority or aggression upon his will. 
Loss of patience or display of temper on your 
part is almost fatal to your influence. The 
sun controls the movements of the planets by 
his own massiveness. And there must be 
volume and equilibrium in the teacher’s char- 
acter if he would control boys. 

4. Get hold of the boy’s heart. Yonder 
locomotive with its thundering train comes 
like a whirlwind down the track, and a regi- 
ment of armed men might seek to arrest it in 
vain. It would crush them, and plunge un- 
heeding on. But there is a little lever in its 
mechanism that, at the pressure of a man’s 
hand, will slacken its speed, and in a moment 
or two bring it panting and still, like a whip- 
ped spaniel, at your feet. By the same little 
lever the vast steamship is guided hither and 
yon, upon the sea, in spite of adverse wind 
or current.. That sensitive and responsive 
spot. by which a boy’s life is controlled, is his 
heart. With your grasp gentle and firm on 
that helm, you may pilot him whither you 
will. Never doubt that he has a heart. Bad 
and willful boys very often have the tender- 
est heart hidden away somewhere beneath 
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incrustrations of sin or behind barricades of 
pride. And it is your business to get at that 
heart, get hold of that heart, keep hold of it 
by sympathy, confiding in him, manifestly 
working only for his good, by little indirect 
kindnesses to his mother or sister, or even 
his pet dog. See him at his home, or invite 
him to yours. Provide him some little pleas- 
ure, set him to some little service of trust 
for you; love him, love him practically. 
Any and every way rule him through his heart. 

5. The process will be aided and supple- 
mented by your teaching him to manage 
himself. This will be your ultimate aim; 
and here his conscience and intelligence, and 
the passions of hope and fear, will come into 
play. Ali that is needed with some boys is 
that your own intelligence and conviction of 
right should impress itself on their thoughts 
and awaken their moral sense. Many a 
bright boy will yield to reason if you will 
take the trouble to make him see a thing, 
when he will kick at your mere opinion, and 
he will acknowledge God’s will and the naked 
right when he might dispute your authority. 

Lastly, give your boy something to occupy 
and inspire him, as an aim, a goal, and 
patiently keep hiseye onit Especially make 


conversion and a noble Christian life your 
definite purpose with him till at last he sees it. 


I do not enter on the actual work of class 
management with boys, which is a theme by 
itself, but simply suggest: Be so full and 
bright with the lesson as to émterest them, and 
they will behave well. And if discipline is 
necessary, remember that, as in nature, the 
silent forces are best. The steadfast eye, the 
touch of the hand, the “still, small voice,’’— 


what power there isin these! __ 
, Sunday School Times. 


TEMPERANCE IN MAINE. 


F. E WILLARD, 

ESS than thirty years ago Maine had four 
hundred open hotel bars, and ten miles 

of saloons. To-day, Dr. Hamlin, of Con- 
stantinople, testifies that, coming home, after 
forty years’ absence, he finds his native State 
thoroughly renovated from the liquor traffic. 
Gen. Neal Dow testifies that the law has ab- 
solutely driven the sale of strong drink out of 
all rural districts; and in the larger towns, 
instead of the free open sale of former years, 
it is driven into secret holes, kept by the low- 
est class of foreigners. Ex Govs. Dingley and 
Perham, and Senator Blaine, and Represen- 
tative Frye, declare that it is as well enforced 
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as the law against stealing ; and even sensa- 
tional journals have not told us that thieves 
flourish in the Pine Tree State. Mr. Reuter, 
of Boston, president of the National Brew- 
ers’ Convention, held; in St Louis, says: 
‘‘ Formerly Maine produced nearly ten thou- 
sand barrels of beer annually; but this has 
fallen to seven barrels, in consequence of the 
local enforcement of prohibitory law.”’ Surely, 
this gentleman should be considered as good 
authority on this subject as a convict is on the 
strength of his prison bars ! 

But you say, ‘‘ Maine is different from any 
other State.” Whyso? Are not its citizens 
of like passionsewith other men? Turn your 
glass upon a panorama of Maine as it was in 
former days. See yonder stalwart workers in 
the harvest-field, paying vigorous addresses to 
the little brown jug; observe its ubiquitous 
presence at the logging bee, the ‘‘ raising,” 
the wedding, and the funeral; see it pass 
from lip to lip around the fireside circle ; ob- 
serve the gospel minister refreshing himself 
from the demijohn of his parishioner and 
host ; and be assured that within the memory 
of men now living, these were every-day 
events. 

I have this testimony from the most hon- 
ored residents of Maine, whose recitals in- 
volved the words, ‘‘ all of which I saw and 
part of which I was.’’ But as gallant Neal 
Dow hath it, ‘‘ Maine was sown knee-deep 
with temperance literature before we reaped 
the harvest of Prohibition.’’ Let us note 
the evolution of this seed-planting. Land 
owners found that two-thirds of their taxes 
resulted from the liquor traffic (in cost of 
prosecuting criminals and taking care of 
paupers); so they concluded that legalizing 
saloons for the sake of the revenue, was penny 
wisdom and- pound foolishness. Business 
men discovered that the liquor traffic is a 
pirate on the high seas of trade, because the 
more the grog-shop is patronized, the fewer 
customers there are for flour and fuel, boots, 
shoes, and clothes; and so, in self-defence, 
they declared for Prohibition. Church peo- 
ple found that fifteen times as much money 
went to the dramshop as to the church, and 
that the teachings of the one more than off- 
set those of the other, with the young men of 
the State So they perceived they could not 
conscientiously ally themselves with the liquor 
traffic by their votes. Those interested in 
education learned that enough money was 
swallowed in drinks that deteriorate the 
brain, to furnish a schoolhouse for every fifty 
boys and girls, and to set over them teach- 
ers of the highest culture ; and they saw. it 
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was unreasonable to defend the liquor traffic. 

In short, the majority came to believe that 
between the upper and nether millstones of 
starving out saloons on the one hand, and 
voting them out on the other, they could be 
pounded to death ; and they have so pounded 
them. The question of selling as a beverage 
the drinks which we know, by centuries of 
demonstration, will so craze men that they 
will commit every crime, and show the 
subtlest cruelty to those they love the best, is 
not to-day an open question with either party. 


<> 
> 





GRAVE NATIONAL INTEREST. 


EDUCATION NECESSARY TO COMPLETE THE 
WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENT HAYES AT CANTON, OHIO. 


[At the late Soldiers’ Reunion, at Canton, Ohio, 
President Hayes discussed at some length the ques- 
tion of popular education and education in relation 
to reconstruction. His words are wise and, coming 
from the President of the United States, are signifi- 
cant. We quote full extracts below.— Zd.] 

T the Soldiers’ State Reunion, in Colum- 
£\ bus last month, I made some remarks 
on the duty of the General Government to 
complete the work of reconstruction by afford- 
ing aid, wherever it is needed, for the educa- 
tion of the illiterate whites and colored people 
in the late slaveholding States. I am firmly 
convinced that the subject of popular educa- 
tion deserves the earnest attention of the 
people of the whole country, with a view to 
wise and comprehensive action by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The means at 
the command of the local and State authori- 
ties are, in many cases, wholly inadequate to 
deal with the question. The magnitude of 
the evil to be eradicated is not, I apprehend, 
generally and fully understood. Consider 
these facts: 

1. In the slaveholding States, under the 
system of slavery, education was denied to 
the colored people, and the education of the 
non-slaveholding people was greatly neglected. 
By reason of this state of things in 1870, more 
than 4 000,000 of people in the South, of 
school age, and over that age were unable to 
read and write ; and more than three-quarters 
of a million of voters were too illiterate to pre- 
pare or even to read their own ballots. This 
evil is not rapidly diminishing. By the latest 
available statistics, it appears that in 1878 the 
total school population, white and colored, 
in the late slaveholding States was 5,187,584, 
and that only 2,710,096 were during that 
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year enrolled in any school. This leaves 
2.477,488—almost two and a half millions— 
of the young who are growing up without the 
means of education. 

Dr. Ruffner, School Superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, in an argument that the General Gov- 
ernment should aid the public schools of the 
South, says: : 

‘*T know not what is true of Northern and 
Western States; but I can say for my State, 
and for most of the Southern States, we are 
not able to educate our people in any toler- 
able sense. We are too poor todoit. A 
few years ago I showed this conclusively by 
statistics. * * * There has not been 
much increase in financial ability in these 
States since that time; no increase on an 
average in my own State, so far as I can 
judge; and every well-informed man knows 
that, whatever be the wants of a State, her 
power of taxation has a limit.”’ 

2. In the Territories of the United States 
it is estimated that there are over 200,000 
Indians, almost all of whom are uncivilized. 
They have heretofore been hunters and war- 
riors. But now no one who observes the 
rapid - progress of railroads and settlements 
in the West can fail to see that the game and 
fish, on which the Indians have hitherto sub- 
sisted, are about to disappear. The solution 
of the Indian question will speedily be either 
the extinction of the Indians or their absorp- 
tion into American citizenship by means of 
the civilizing influences of education. With 
the disappearance of the game there can no 
longer remain Indian hunters or warriors. 
The days of Indian wars are drawing to a 
close. ‘There will soon be no room for ques- 
tion as to the department to which the. Indian 
will belong: Ina few years all must agree 
that he should belong, like every other citi- 
zen, only to himself. The time is not distant 
when he should be chiefly cared for by the 
civilizing department of the government, the 
Bureau of Education. 

3. The people of the Territory. of New 
Mexico have never been provided with the 
means of education. The number of people 
in that territory in 1870, ten years old and 
upwards, who could not read and write, was 
52,220. This is largely more than half of 
the population. The school population is 
now over 30,000, of whom only about one- 
sixth are enrolled in schools. It will not be 
questioned that the power of the General 
Government to ‘‘ make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory belonging 
to the United States”’ is sufficient to authorize 
it to provide for the education of the in 
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creasing mass of illiterate citizens growing 
up in New Mexico, and in the other territor- 
ies of the United States. 

4. The number of immigrants arriving in 
the United States is greater than ever before. 
It is not improbable, from present indications, 
that from this source alone there will be added 
during the current decade to the population 
of our country five millions of people. One 
day last spring there arrived in New York 
4.907 immigrants—almost 5,000 in a single 
day at that one port. During the quarter 
ending the 30th of June last the number of 
immigrants into the United States averaged 
80,000 a month, and during the four months 
ending the 31st of July last there were nearly 
300,000. ; 

Happily for the United States, several of 
the large elements of this immigration con- 
tain very few people who are wholly unedu- 
cated. The Germans and Scandinavians 
, have for the most part been educated at 
public schools in their native country. But 
it is probable that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the present total immigration into 
our country is from foreign nations in which 
popular education is greatly neglected. It 
may reasonably be estimated that at least 
from 20 to 25 percent. of the immigrants are 
illiterate. In the current decade we shall 
probably receive from abroad more than a 
million of people of school age and upward 
who are unable to read and write any lan- 
guage; and of these about a quarter of a 
million, in a few years, will share with us 
equally, man for man, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the citizen and the voter. 

Jefferson, with his almost marvelous sagac- 
ity and foresight, declared nearly a hundred 
years ago.that free schools were an essential 
part—one of the columns, as he expressed it 
—of the republican edifice ; and that ‘‘ with- 
_ Out instruction free to all, the sacred flame of 
liberty could not be kept burning in the 
hearts of Americans.” 

Madison said, almost sixty years ago, ‘“‘ A 
popular government, without popular infor- 
mation or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
to both.” 

Already, in too many instances, elections 
have become the farce which Madison pre- 
dicted ; and the tremendous tragedy which 
we saw when we were soldiers of the Union, 
and in which we bore a part, could never 
have occurred if in all sections of our country 
there had been universal suffrage based upon 
universal education. In our country, as 
everywhere else, it will be found that, in the 
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long run, ignorant voters are powder and ball 
for the demagogues. The failure to support 
free schools in any part of our country 
tends to cheapen and degrade the right of 
suffrage, and will ultimately destroy its value 
in every other part of the republic. 

The unvarying testimony of history is that 
the nations which win the most renowned 
victories in peace and war are those which 
provide ample means for popular education. 
Without free schools there is no such thing as 
affording to ‘‘every men an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life.” In 
the present condition of our country universal 
education requires the aid of the General 
Government. The authority to grant such 
aid is established by a line of precedents be- 
ginning with the origin of the republic, and 
running down through almcst every adminis- 
tration to the present time. Let this aid be 
granted wherever it is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of free popular instruction. 

In the language of Mr. Webster: ‘‘ The 
census of these States shows how great a pro- 
portion of the whole population occupies the 
classes between infancy and manhood. These 
are the wide fields, and here is the deep and 
quick soil for the seeds of knowledge and vir- 
tue ; and this is the favored season—the very 
spring-time for sowing them. Let them be 
disseminated without stint. Let them be 
scattered with a bountiftil hand broadcast. 
Whatever the government can fairly do to- 
ward these objects, in my opinion, ought to 
be done,” 
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THE Detroit Free Press has something to 
say about teachers that is well worth reading : 
‘“‘ was talking with a school teacher the other 
day who will certainly come to some bad end 
if he does not change his opinions. He had 
the audacity to hold that children went to 
school not as prisoners, but as pupils, the 
sucial equals of teachers, and to obey orders 
because realizing that discipline advanced the 
interests of all. He held that it mattered not 
how the pupils learned that Michigan was 
bounded on the south by Ohio and IJndiana, 
so long as they came to a distinct knowledge 
of the fact, and he, therefore, said to his 
young class in geography: ‘‘ Now, children, 
the President of the United States used to 
live in Ohio, and Senator Morton, now dead, 
lived in Indiana. Tell me in what direction 
those two States lie from Michigan.” 

It is very wrong in him, because the pupils 
take real pleasure in hunting out the answer. 
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No pupil should be allowed to search for any 
answer not regularly laid down in the text- 
books. This teacher sets another awful ex- 
ample. Right in the face of the fact that 
there isa school Reader containing the history 
of William Penn and the adventures of Mary’s 
little lamb, he takes a magazine or newspaper 
into his school-room and says: ‘‘ Now, chil- 
dren, I shall let one of you read this report 
of recent excavations in Pompeii. Before we 
read let some one tell me where Pompeii is? 
‘In Italy,’’ is the answer. ‘And what hap- 
pened to the city?’’ No answer, because it 
is not down in their Readers. ‘‘ It was buried 
by ashes and mud from an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius,’’ he said, ‘‘ and now, where is that 
mountain?” ‘In Italy.’”’ ‘‘ Correct, and 
it again shows signs of an eruption. We will 
now read.” 

In half an hour, not only one classs, but 
the whole school has learned geography, his- 
tory, natural philosophy and something of 
art in the one lesson, and each pupil goes 
home to relate what was read, to discuss it, 
and perhaps to learn new facts. However, 
it is wrong—very wrong. What is to become 
of our children if we permit such things ?’”’ 


_ 
eo 





TREES BEFORE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


REV. E. A. RAND. 


ARE and gaunt, flat, naked, and unin- 
teresting as old brick walls can be, stands 
a village schoolhouse we have in mind. 
There is not a tree nor shrub to relieve its 
uninviting nakedness. In summer it looks 
at the sun like a very red sort of eye open, 
without any lashes of green foliage to screen 
it. How much good it would do to plant a 
few trees in that barren school-yard! What 
an ornament to the spot! What a pretty 
picture the schoolhouse would make, half hid 
behind the trees, with children running in 
and out like birds that tenant a nest half con- 
cealed by the foliage! Do we realize that, 
as it is, we are allowing an ugly picture to 
hang before the children? Would that it 
might literally be Aanged, and so ended. 
This is a generation quick to interest ‘the 
young through pictures. The brightest minds 
are busy with efforts to devise the most en- 
tertaining pictures for the young. We carry 
the idea into our instruction. Object lessons 
are popular as June picnics The lyceum 
has caught the fever. With the speaker 
comes the stereopticon. The lecture must be 
a picture-gallery. Some are introducing the 
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blackboard into the pulpit. The chalk com- 
petes with the pen. Ideas must be pictures, 
they tell us. Now look at that gaunt, bare, 
uninviting schoolhouse. What kind of a 
picture are we putting before the young? 
They will surely receive an impression of 
some kind, and of a lasting kind. Because 
the natures we are dealing with are so sus- 
ceptible, and through life will go stamped 
with what we impress upon them, therefore we 
should have schoolhouses and school furnish- 
ings as tasty and beautiful as possible. What 
about the neglected yard before that old edu- 
cation box? Plant a tree or trees there. 
Put vines at the base of the walls ; and may 
no penny squeezing committee say the vines 
will rot the shingles when the roof is reached. 
Slate the roof, sir! What a pretty spot the 
school-yard becomes! And as the scholars 
grow up to make homes for themselves, their 
trained interest in the picturesque will repeat 
itself in their tasty surroundings. 

But the school-yard becomes a picture to 
all passers-by. They receive impressions. 
They catch hints. That tree-planted, shrub- 
decorated yard, those ivy-draped walls, tell 
all the people to ornament the surroundings 
of home. We have been speaking of looks ; 
there is the item of comfort. The summer 
aspect of things from any point of view ina 
school-yard is apt to be a hot, white sky 
above, and a yellow, furnace floor below. 
There are no spaces of shade to cool the 
young people, unless they shrink up close to 
the brick or wooden walls and find relief in 
their shadow. Give them, amid the fiery, 
summer heat, a good umbrella of maple- 
leaves, or elm leaves, to stand or play under. 

For all these reasons, we must see that the 
tree and shrub-planting will prove to be a 
very useful measure. It cannot be ranked 
as something beautiful and nothing more. 
We may recall what Victor Hugo makes one 
of his characters say: ‘‘ Madame Magloire,” 
replied the bishop, *‘ you are mistaken. The 
beautiful is as useful as the useful.’’ He 
added, after a moment’s silence, “ Perhaps 
more so.” 

Now then, shall not something be done 
about the old schoolhouse-yard? Shall not 
a beginning be made this month? If the 
committee have neither power nor disposi- 
tion to set out trees, those wide-awake teach- 
ers with which America is crammed can fix 
it. Call for volunteers from the much-whit- 
tled, long suffering seats in the old brick 
schoolhouse. Rally the scholars around the 
tree-planting proposition They will readily: 
give pennies enough to buy an elm or maple. 
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Let it be a class affair, if preferable, each 
class as it leaves the old schoolhouse leaving 
tree or ivy behind as their mementoes It 
certainly will not cost much to dig the hole 
for the tree, and need not cost anything, as 
there is any quantity of unemployed power 
about the boys, and they would be delighted 
to use it in digging half-a-dozen holes, pro- 
vided it is in school time. Now may the day 
be propitous, a bonny, blue, April day, with 
sweet, tender sky and soft, sunny air. 


the birds be on hand with an ‘‘ opening | 


piece ;”” the scholars will certainly make 
music enough afterwards. It will be a happy 
procession that will go singing from the 
school-door to the tree-hole, and it will be an 
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eager circle that will line the hole in which 
the tree is to be planted, each pitching 
| in his or her shovelful of brown earth. 

Now, hats off to our first tree ! May it live, 
grow and flourish, surviving the cold, fierce 
| winters. May its buds unroll into banners 
of triumph each spring, banners that autumn 
will decorate with all kinds of jubilant colors. 
It will stand, we hope, through this genera- 
tion at least, to shelter the many coming here 
in their school pilgrimage, some of whom 
| will pass on into the great, jostling, tramping 





| procession of busy life, and some will wearily 
| drop by the way, to sleep under the turf of 


the quiet churchyard. 
N. E. Journal of Education. 
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‘T° HE Educational Congress, held at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, in August, is reported to 

have been a great success. We hope to be 

favored with a copy of the proceedings. 

A Congress of the same kind sits at Rome 
from September 25th to October 6th. An 
Educational Exhibition will be held in con- 
nection with it. We notice that the Italian 
Railroad Companies have made a reduction 
of thirty per cent. on all objects passing over 
the lines intended for the exhibition ; and 
Steamboat Companies have made a reduction 
on like objects of fifty per cent. This is in 
' addition to the previous liberal reductions. 

The Institute of France has again, by the 
hands of M. Victorien Sardon, the Director, 
awarded the prizes of virtue to a number of 
men and women throughout the country, 
who have been doing good all their lives 
without knowing that anybody noticed their 
unselfish work and without expecting any 
honor or reward growing out of it. 


THE Textile Manufacturers of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, have formed an association for 
mutual benefit, which promises much good. 
They represent a capital of some $150,000,- 
coo «Among other objects at which they aim 
in this associated capacity, is the establish- 
ment of one or more schools of art. This 


purpose is plainly indicated in the following 
from the official statement just published : 


But to the practical value of most of our products 
may be added an art value, and if we would hold 
our home markets, now that the development of our 
country and the wealth of its people give time for 
culture, as well as compete successfully with those 
manufacturing centres of the Old World where in- 
dustrial art has been encouraged and fostered for 
centuries, we must promote in our midst industrial art 
education. 

By association, we hope to do this with the greatest 
degree of success, and, further, to be able to direct 
the study and work of our art schools in the channels 
of our needs. 


THE State Normal School at Minneapolis is 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss 
Maria L. Sanford, late professor of history in 


Swarthmore College. What is gain to the 
whole State of Minnesota is, in this case, loss 
to the whole State of Pennsylvania, with 
whose educational work Miss Sanford has, 
for the past twelve years or more, been 
prominently identified. 


A tLapy teacher, Miss Clara Stahlsmith, 
writing to Zhe Journal from Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has the following interesting para- 
graph in regard to the schools of that city : 


As all know, it is is but a few years since the com- 
mon school system was introduced in the South, and 
still fewer since the people began to look upon it in a 
favorable light, and realize the great good accom- 
plished in educating the masses. The public schools 
of this city are in a good condition, and we find they 
are graded and ‘conducted in about the same manner 
as those of our own Keystone State. Probably they 
are not quite up to the standard desired, but judging 
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from the progress they have made in the last few 
years, it certainly cannot be very many years hence 
when they will approach that degree of excellence 
found in our Northern schools. Standing at the 
head of the public schools here is a very efficient 
Superintendent, through whose untiring energy they 
have come up to the position they now hold. 


A WRITER in the Michigan AMZedical News 
says: ‘* Although there has been much said 
and done in regard to the sanitary condition 
of our schools, there is one point that has not 
been touched upon, so far as I have seen 
or heard. I refer to the rules adopted and 
enforced in the matter of letting children go 
out during school hours. I believe there is 
more injury done to the health of children by 
their not being allowed to respond to the calls 
of nature, than by all the ill-seated, ill-venti- 
lated, ill-lighted, or ill-heated school build- 
ings in the land. If our children must get 
their education at the expense of their. health, 
I say let the schools go to the dogs. I know 
how annoying it is to the teacher to be inter 
rupted constantly with, ‘ School-marm, please 
may I go out ?’ but she must remember it is 
better that many should go unnecessarily than 
that one should suffer injury.”’ 


WE hear that Miss Patridge has been 
spending the month of September in Massa- 
chusetts, picking up ideas of methods, etc., with 
reference to her work in the Institute field this 
season. She has attended one or two of the 
Institutes there, investigated the Quincy meth- 
ods, visited the Normal School at Framingham, 
and the primary schools of Boston, returning 
by way of New York, and taking in the most 
notable schools there. She makes a specialty 
of primary work. 


Supt. McQuown, of Clearfield, held during 
the months of August and September a series 
of public educational meetings in connection 
with the teachers’ examination. These 
meetings are said to have been largely at- 
tended, and the results in every way satisfac- 
tory. The object of these meetings was 
stated to be— 


1. To talk to the parents of the children regarding 
their duty to the public schools. 

2. To make suggestions to teachers and Directors 
upon such subjects as seem to require immediate at- 
tention. 

3- To instruct the pupils who are attending our 
schools in regard to their importance as a factor in 
school work. 

4. To meet the Directors, teachers, parents and 
pupils in an official capacity, and exchange views 
with them upon the great educational problems of the 
day. 

It also looks as if Clearfield is the banner 
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county in regard to building new school 
houses. Fourteen new ones have been 
erected during the past summer. 


Coursgs of study have now been generally 
adopted throughout the State for the un- 
graded schools. The latest of these we have 
seen has just come into our hands in the shape 
of a neat pamphlet from Jefferson county. It 
was prepared by Mr. W. A. Kelly, county 
superintendent, and seems well suited to the 
purpose. The explanatory and suggestive 
remarks with which it is accompanied must 
prove of value to teachers. 

As already stated, courses of study for the 
public schools exist on paper in nearly all of 
our counties, but in many cases they are not 
followed in the practical work of the schools. 
We believe the fault is mainly with the 
teachers; and, ifso, the County Superinten- 
dent has power to apply aremedy. He has 
authority under the law ‘‘to give such direc- 
tions in the art of teaching and the method 
thereof in each school: as to him shall be 
deemed expedient and necessary.’’ This 
provision is very plain, and a Superintendent 
can under it require a teacher to conform his 
method of teaching to a given programme of 
exercises. In view of the whole case we do 
not hesitate to say, first, that courses of study 
for the schools in his jurisdiction should be 
prepared by superintendents; second, that 
these courses should be adopted by school 
boards; and, third, that superintendents 
should see that they are followed both in 
matter and method in the schools. Indeed, 
we are inclined to think that, if school boards 
neglect their duty in adopting a course of 
study for the schools under their charge, the 
Superintendents have the power to say what 
branches shall be taught in each school, and 
how this shall be done. An official opinion 
may be expected soon upon this point. 


THE eity of Berlin, Germany, with a popu- 
lation of about one million, has a university 
with some three thousand students ; fourteen 
gymnasiums, equivalent to our colleges, seven 
Realshulen of the same grade as the gymna- 
siums without the classical course, several 
techniéal schools, having altogether from 
12,000 to 15,000 students; three normal 
schools, with nearly 500 students; and 262 
public and private schools, elementary and 
higher, with 132,912 pupils. There isan edu- 
cational museum in the city, a teachers’ library 
with 1,426 volumes and 104 pupils’ libraries. 
Many of the school buildings are plain, and 
the furniture unequal to our own. There are 
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some very fine buildings, however; among 
them we might name the Dorotheensiaedtsher 
Real Shule and the Werdersches gymnasium. 


TueE Colorado State Teachers’ Association 
at its last session, in the city of Denver, 
January, 1880, appointed a committee and 
directed them to make and print a course of 
study for the ungraded schools of Colorado. 
The committee report that they have used 
every effort in their power to discover the 
best course of study for such schools in the 
United States, and have adopted, with some 
slight changes, the one in use in Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, Mr. J.O Knauss super- 
intendent. This Lehigh course of study is 
very largely a copy of the one prepared by 
Superintendent Newlin, of Schuylkill county, 
but was somewhat modified by Superintend- 
ent Knauss to suit the peculiarities of his own 
schools. The high compliment paid by the 
teachers of Colorado is. therefore, to Super- 
intendents Knauss and Newlin, conjointly. 
We congratulate both of these able and effi. 
cient officers. 


THE Penn Monthly criticises, vigorously, 
the policy of examinations in England and 
elsewhere. The following is an extract from 
the article ; 


It is but ten years since the English Parliament 
was asked to make the elementary education of the 
English people a matter of national provision and 
confessed responsibility. Scotland has had a good 
school system ever since the Reformation. Ireland 
has had one for nearly half a century. But until 
1870 the education of the English poor was left 
almost entirely to private effort, sectarian or otherwise. 
It was commonly estimated at that time that to the 
existing accommodation for 1,878,000 school chil- 
dren, it would be necessary to add accommodation 
for 300,000 more. But Mr. Forster, the author of 
the Educational Act of that year, declared that four 
or five times that number would be required in addi- 
tion. In ten years, school boards and assisted private 
effort have provided school-rooms for 2,264,000 chil- 
dren, and Mr, Mundella, who fills the place then 
occupied by Mr. Forster, thinks that half a million 
children are still unprovided with school accommoda- 
tion, while the Zimes thinks that the deficiency is 
three times as great as his estimate. 


Whether the quality of popular education 
has improved equally with the increase in its 
quantity, is open to doubt. Mr. Mundella 
claims that it has. He points to the fact that 
a larger proportion of the new number pass 
certain examinations. To English authori- 
ties, perhaps, this is a final test, but it will 
not be accepted as such in any other country. 
For the past twenty years, examinations have 
been the rage in England. Dr. Wiese, the 
head of the Prussian School System, says that 
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he found that almost every young person in 
the island either is passing an examination or 
is getting ready for one; and he pronounces 
a grave censure upon this crude mechanical 
contrivance, declaring it to be no test of ed- 
ucational excellence, and a serious injury to 
the English school system. But England is 
wedded to it, in spite of the protests of such 
men as Prof. Huxley. For is it not the ap- 
plication of the mercantile spirit to education 
—the sacred principle of free competition, 
and ‘‘devil take the hindmost!’’ It may ruin 
health, may foster cramming, may supersede 
the idea of learning for learning’s sake, and 
may shut out the best capacities of the teacher 
from exercise. But then it is British, Free- 
Tradish; and it gives results which can be 
tabulated in Parliamentary returns, and quoted 
by ministers in presenting educational budgets. 

The moral harm done to the young by this 
and every other incentive to emulation is 
incalculable. The selfishness which we de- 
plore in our mercantile classes, and resent in 
our politicians, is fostered in nearly every 
school, academy, college and university in 
the country, by the method of prizes, marks, 
class-rank honors and so forth: 


SKETCH OF GOVERNOR BIGLER. 





is called to a memorial 


TTENTION 
[ ‘|. sketch of the late ex-Governor Bigler, 
especially his relation to the preparation and 
passage of the Common School Act of 1854, 
which will be found elsewhere in this num- 


ber. The article appears anonymously at 
the request of the writer; but it may be 
said that it is from the pen of a life-long 
friend of the ex-Governor, and of one who 
was himself most intimately connected with 
the educational events of which he speaks. 
Governor Bigler is spoken of in terms of high- 
est praise ; but all that is said of him is de- 
served. He was aman of rare, good com- 
mon sense, unselfish to a fault, and of a char- 
acter in public life so pure, that even enemies 
never thought of attempting to cast a re- 
proach upon it. 

The editor of this journal first knew Gov- 
ernor Bigler as a lumberman on the Susque- 
hanna; subsequently as the first County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county, under 
the law of 1854, he became very closely con- 
nected with him and his Secretary and De- 
puty Secretary of the Commonwealth, who 
were then charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering the school affairs of the Commonwealth, 
and from that time on until his death, he had 
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the good fortune to enjoy his personal friend- 
ship. 

The statements made by the writer of 
the sketch in regard to the interest taken by 
Governor Bigler in the preparation and pas- 
sage of the Act of 1854 are no doubt cor- 
rect; but we desire to add that his anxiety 
was extreme, that the important office which 
the law created, and which has vitalized and 
invigorated the whole work of public instruc- 
tion should be wisely administered. He 
seemed to look to Lancaster county, where 
the Superintendent had been voted a consid- 
erably larger salary than any other in the 
State, to take a leading part in the work he 
expected the office to do; and, hence, the 
almost confidential relations which sprung up 
between that officer and himself. And up to 
the time of his death he continued to feel the 
heartiest interest in public schools’ If nota 
school director when he died, he was a short 
time before, and had much to do within a 
few years in planning and erecting the fine 
public school building in Clearfield. We 
visited the building just after its comple- 
tion, in company with the ex Governor, 
and he took great pride in pointing out its 
merits. He also took us to see at the same 
time the beautiful church, in the erection of 
which he had had much to do. Governor 
Bigler attended the dedicatory exercises of 
the State Normal School at Lock Haven and 
made an interesting address; and, as a small 
recognition of the interest he had always 
taken in the cause of public education, he 
was appointed a State trustee of that institu- 
tion and was President of the Board at the 
time of his death. 

There is one fact mentioned by the writer 
of this sketch that is new tous. We were not 
aware that the Normal School Act of 1857 
was originally proposed as a part of the Com- 
mon School Act of 1854; and, even now, 
although we do not doubt that certain sec- 
tions establishing normal schools were thus 
proposed, we question whether their provis- 
ions were identical with those adopted in the 
Act of 1857. We had many hours of confer- 
ence with Dr. Burrowes when engaged in pre- 
paring the act establishing normal schools. 
Some of the sections were adopted at our sug- 
gestion. This was in the winter of 1856-7, 
and we hardly see how it could be possible 
that much of this law as it now stands was 
before the Legislature in 1854, although con- 
siderable parts of it may have been in a 
different shape. However, we suppose the 
exact facts in the case can be ascertained by 
an examination of the records, and we have 
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no interest in the matter beyond the vindica- 
tion of the truth of history. 

Since writing the above we have received 
the following resolutions passed by the Board 
of Trustees of the Central State Normal 
School at Lock Haven. We cheerfully ap- 


pend them ; 

Resolved, That it was with feelings of the most 
profound sorrow that the members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Central State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania learned of the death of Hon. William 
Bigler, President of the Board, and ex-governor of 
this great Commonwealth. A citizen of high and 
patriotic purposes, of spotless personal and public 
character, and of great abilities, holding at various 
times the most exalted positions of public trust, he 
endeared himself to all our people by his personal 
virtues, the ability and fidelity with which he dis- 
charged his pnblic duties, and the pure patriotism 
that always characterized him in official position as 
well as in private life. His connection with the pe- 
culiar educational system of his native State marked 
an era of his life and in the education of his people. 
The great Common School law was the creation of 
his administration—substantially the law of the land 
to this date—and the law that made the Normal 
School of to-day a necessity, raising the quality and 


‘efficiency of our.common schools and of the profes- 


sion of teaching, to the high standard they have at- 
tained, and placing our common school system in the 
foremost rank and at the very head of the public ed- 
ucational system of America. Eminent in all his 
public services, his death may well be held to bea 
public calamity. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to our eminent 
deceased friend, this Board decline to fill his place 
as president until the expiration of his term, and 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be re- 
quested as a like mark of respect not to fill the 
vacancy in this Board, occasioned by his death, until 
the expiration of the term for which he was ap- 
pointed. 

Resolved, That the Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Board be directed to have these resolutions 
properly transcribed and a copy forwarded to the 
family of the deceased, 


»— 


SUPERINTENDENT LUCKEY TALKING 
TO TEACHERS. 





HE annual session of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of the city of Pittsburgh was 
held during the first week of September. 
The veteran teacher, Andrew Burtt, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, called the meeting to or- 


der. Prof. Montgomery, of Millersville, was 
on hand, with a lecture on a ‘Course of 
Instruction in Drawing.” Supt. Luckey 
opened the exercises with an interesting ad- 
dress. The following extract from it will 
show the direction taken by the reform move- 
ment among the teachers in Pittsburgh, and 
at the same time serve to suggest a line of 
effort to the workers in other fields. Mr. 
Luckey said : 
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We have made no effort to introduce new subjects, 
or to burden the pupil with the study of new or dif 
ferent books, but we have aimed to present the sub- 
jects of school study in ways and modes that are less 
complicated and have more attractions for the youth- 
ful mind, and in a manner better adap‘ed to the 
speedier growth and development of the mental 
facilities. 

The old planmade penman, but not writers ; arith- 
meticians, but not practical accountants; it gave to 
the pupils the facts of history and geography, but left 
uneducated the faculty to use- them; it gave him the 
knowledge of grammar as the skeleton of language, 
but left him without the power to clothe and beautify 
it with life and thought; and thus he left the school- 
room but half educated and totally unfit to enter into 
any of the active pursuits or callings of life. As il- 
lustrative of this, take the graduates of both our pub- 
lic and private schools, examine them in their studies, 
and they will most likely answer you in the very 
words of their authors; but put a question, the an- 
swer of which will evince some mental diseipline, or 
require an application of some principle which they 
have many times passed over, and you will be an- 
swered by the remark that the question is not in the 
book. Their minds appear to be keyed up and set 
going like a crank organ, confined to a few of the 
commenest tunes, and when these are exhausted 
there is nothing left but to go back to “Old Dog 
Tray,”’ and begin again. 

The study of grammar, until recently, was pursued 
as though it was an exercise of memory alone; the 
pupil was taught to con its pages, giving the various 
declensions, conjugations, and inflections with parrot- 
like precision and stolidity; he knew the four parts 
of grammar by name, he could enumerate the differ- 
ent classes of words ; he could analyze and parse the 
most difficult sentences ; but of what use was all this 
since the very Janguage used by him in recitation was 
neith€r smooth, elegant, nor grammatical. 

Is the teacher’s work done when he has supervised 
the pupil’s work in memorizing facts? Do facts 
memorized and not understood constitute an educa- 
tion? Are they not like characters written on the 
rough surface of a frosted window? Are they not 
cumbrous and unwieldy mental trumpery? What 
the pupil learns is useful only as he can apply it. 
But how can he apply what he does not understand ? 
He was told that grammar is the science of language; 
but why was he not taught the extent and utility of 
this science, and the practice of its correlative art, so 
that he could compose and place in proper form a 
social or a business letter, or write out properly the 
most common business form ? 

How many of our pupils whom we termed good 
arithmeticians could make rapidly and correctly the 
most common calculations necessary in our banks, 
business offices and stores, or tell the amount and 
cost of materials used by mechanics in the construc- 
tion of an edifice? How many are there that can 
talk fluently on the topics of the day, and yet are un- 
able to express their views in writing upon a subject 
with which they are perfectly familiar ? 

It may be radical upon this question, but I firmly 
believe that a proper public school training can 
change all this, and that ever pupil, to the extent of 
his mental endowments, can be taught to express his 
knowledge of subjects in WRITING as freely as he can 
ORALLY, that he can be taught to apply his knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history 
to the various practical duties of life; and until this 
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is done our system of education will, in my judgment, 
be%to a great extent a failure, it will be fruitless and 
wanting in the chief ends of its creation. 

The great want of our schools is, not more subjects 
to study, but a rounding out of the present course ; 
our children should not only be taught how to read, 
but WHAT to read. It is the teacher’s place to direct 
the pupil toward a profitable literature, and so devise 
means for securing his interest in the writings of all 
our standard authors. 


= 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





NHE principal of the State Normal School 
‘| at West Chester, Prof. George L. Maris, 
protested strongly at the last meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association against the pres- 
ent mode of conducting the examination of 
the graduating classes at the State Normal 
Schools. The main point of his complaint 
was that these classes are examined at one 
time in all the branches of the course. He 
said: ‘‘ Many of the best students come to 
the examination with health broken down by 
the bad system which compels the review of 
some twenty-five studies for a single exami- 
nation.’’ Similar charges have been made 
by other principa!s of normal schools, and it 
is time, perhaps, that notice should be taken 
of them by the School Department and the 
Legislature. If they are true, a change should 
be made. But are they true? We have had 
a much larger experience in these examina- 
tions than Prof. Maris or than any other per- 
son connected with the normal schools, and 
our observations lead us to think that those 
who make such charges against the mode of 
conducting them attribute an effect to a 
wrong cause. That students sometimes come 
to the examination before the Board, excited, 
nervous, broken down in health, is painfully 
true; but the cause is not nearly so much 
the number of branches in which they are re- 
quired to be examined as the short time that 
has been allowed them for preparation and 
the hurried manner in which the whole work 
has been done, A student preparing for one 
of these examinations ought to have three, 
four or five months for a thorough, systematic 
review of the whole course with little else on 
his hands; whereas, he is frequently so 
pressed with new studies that he has scarcely 
time to give a single, concentrated thought 
to the performance of such a duty. Not being 
sure of his ground he is timid, excited and 
wanting in both the physical and moral strength 
required to pass a creditable examination. 
The truth is that full one half of the work now 
done in the senior year should be performed 
in the junior year. As it is at present, the senior 
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classes are many times greatly overworked, 
pushed and crammed for the examination ; and 
of course, often fail to do themselves justice. 
Let Prof. Maris and other principals try the 
experiment of lessening the number of studies 
for the senior year and devoting more atten- 
tion to reviews—of giving ample time for the 
mind to digest its food, to grow and ripen, and 
for the students to gain self-confidence—and 
the bad effects hat are now attributed to the 
examinations will disappear. ‘The evil that 
calls most loudly for remedy in connection 
with ouf normal schools is the hurry to gradu- 
ate. The classes at the last examinations were 
exceptionally well prepared, but there were 
fifty young ladies and gentlemen in them to 
whose interest it would have been to remain 
at school at least another year, and this inter- 
est harmonizes with the true interest of the 
schools, the profession, and the State. For. 
getting this, however, many of them press 
forward prematurely, load themselves down 
with studies, do their teaching in the model 
schools with exhausted nervous systems, and 
consequently without advantage, review the 
branches they have gone over superficially, 
if at all, work hard all day and a good part 
of the night, take no exercise, eat little and 
sleep less, and—is it to be wondered at?—come 
to the examination, if not actually sick, phy- 
sically unfit to pass such an ordeal. Is it the 
fault of the examination ? Is it because they 
are required to be examined in all the 
branches of the course? Or, is it in conse- 
quence of their taking too short a time for 
preparation? We beg the principals and 
faculties of our Normal Schools to look into 
this matter and apply the remedy; it is in 
their own hands. 

Besides, Prof. Maris is quite mistaken in 
saying that examinations in a whole course 
of study occur nowhere else except in the 
Normal Schools. If we are not greatly misin- 
formed, they occur at the Military School at 
West Point and at the Naval School at Anna- 
polis. The Government examinations for 
admission into the military and civil service 
are of the same kind. Similar examinations, 
too, are common in this State before county 
and city superintendents and committees on 
permanent certificates, and gencrally take 
place before admission to advanced classes in 
college. And they are even more common 
in Europe than in America. 

In all this, however, we wish it understood 
that we are not particularly partial to the 
present mode of examining the graduating 
classes at the Normal Schools. There may 
be a better one devised. All we now say is, 
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that Prof. Maris and those who think with 
him are quite mistaken as to the cause of the 
evil of which they complain, and that we are 
uncompromisingly opposed to any change in 
the plan of examination that will make the 
path to graduation more easy and increase the 
number of graduates at the expense of their 
scholarship and much needed professional 
training. 


NOTES OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





MILLERSVILLE.—The Trustees have pur- 
chased a number of fine lots of ground across 
the turnpike from the school, designed, it is 
said, for the erection at no distant day of a 
row of houses for the professors. The lots 
adjoin the property formerly occupied by 
State Superintendent Wickersham, when 
Principal of the school, and are admirably 
located for the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

Prof. A R. Byerly was the acting Principal 
of the school in the absence of Dr. Brooks. 
Both trustees and students speak in the high- 
est terms of his management. Prof. Byerly 
has been connected with the school for more 
than twenty years. 

EDINBORO. —The trustees are expending this 
season $20,000 on class-rooms, buildings, and 
providing new and increased facilities for all 
departments of the school. The model 
school rooms, hitherto among the best in the 
State, have been enlarged, and a separate 
building provided for the primary grades. 

New and convenient halls have been pro- 
vided for the library societies. Eight large 
class-rooms, five 20x30, and three 30x30, 
and one library room 42x65, have been pro 
vided for study, recitation and investiga- 
tion. In all its facilities, this school ranks 
among the best. It is the intention of the 
trustees to spend $20,000 more upon its 
library, apparatus and cabinets. An addition 
of 500 volumes has already been made. 

Kutztown.—A fine new wing has been 
added to the buildings during the past sum- 
mer. The cost will probably be $30,000. 
The ladies’ department and the model school 
will be placed in the new ‘building. The 
model school rooms will be fitted wp in the 
most approved manner. The trustees intend. 
to spare no expense to make this school the 
equal of any in the State. 

BLoomsBurRG.—A writer in a local paper 
thus speaks of the outward attractions of the 
Normal School at Bloomsburg : 


The Normal School campus at the present time is 
arrayed in all the gorgeous colors of the most beauti- 
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ful flowering plants. To the right of the front 
entrance on both terraces are long beds of Helio- 
trope, Verbenas, Geraniums, and numerous other 
plants systematically arranged, that the variety and 
contrast may make the effect more striking. The 
smaller oval and elliptical beds of flowers scattered 
between these relieve what otherwise might he con- 
sidered too monotonous. Around the outside of the 
campus a row of maple trees of vigorous growth cast 
their shadows, while within are several healthy cedars, 
which have been planted for ten or twelve years. 
At this writing, the grass upon the lawn back of the 
terraces is clipped short, and the fountain is playing, 
fed from the same source as the Dormitory building 
with good spring water. 

Proceeding through this lawn toward the upper 
building the visitor beholds on either side and ex- 
tending far out toward the ends of the Dormitory, 
beds of the most brilliantly colored Coleus. The 


gardener has so arranged the different species of ! 
these that the colors blend harmoniously as no | 


painter’s brush can adorn the canvas. The outlook 
from the campus upon the town and valley and hills 


beyond, and the Susquehanna as it breaks through , 


the Blue Ridge, adds much to the scene. 


West Cuester.—The following 
show the 
Chester : 


The new Museum is now complete. It has been 
furnished with ample cases and closets of the most 
approved pattern, and the “ Cabinet” collection is 
being moved into it, 

The scientific library has been moved to Room 324, 
on fourth floor, which has deen provided with shelves 
for that purpose. 

The trustees have purchased $500 worth of new 
apparatus for the use of the school. The following 
are among the most important instruments : Atwood’s 
machine, siren, apparatus for illustrating vibrations of 
sound, sonometer, apparatus for demonstrating reflec- 
tion, refraction and dispersion of light, Tyndall’s spe- 
cific heat apparatus, human skeleton, electric lamp, 
hydraulic ram, force and lift pump, Holtz machine, 
Marriott’s law apparatus and physical lanterns with 
microscopic attachment. 

The pivement in front of the grounds has been 
widened to the full width, eleven feet. The dining- 
room and halls have been painted and kalsomined. 


Lock Haven.—Lock Haven graduated a 
large class at the late commencement, and 
below is what a paper published in the dis- 
trict says of the graduates : 


It is a high honor to the Central Normal School, 
located at Lock Haven, that nearly, or quite all of its 
graduates have been sought to teach the schools un- 
der the charge of the most intelligent Boards of 
Directors. These Directors understand the public 
interests and their duty to the public as well as to the 
children placed in their educational charge. The 
Normal School graduates are thoroughly trained 
teachers, and are as superior to others as the learned 
lawyer is superior to one who merely has a gift of 
gab and knows only law enough to get people into 
trouble, or as the trained and skilled mechanic is su- 
perior as a workman in his business to the handy 
man of sufficient natural dexterity to use edged tools 
readily. These Normal pupils are not only thor- 
oughly taught in the several branches of education 
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embraced in the common school system, but are as 
thoroughly trained in the art of imparting instruction 
and in governing a school. They know what to 
teach and the very best plans and means of teaching. 
Under them pupils will learn much more rapidly, thor- 
oughly and easily, and understand and apply what 
they learn much more readily and _ intelligently. 
Their government is both more perfect and easy 
than that of the untrained teacher, however well ed- 
ucated he may be, and they invariably make school 
life a pleasure to their pupils, 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS OF CHESTER 
COUNTY. 

Tbe course of study as given below has 
been prepared by Superintendent J. W. 
Harvey, of Chester county, and will be sub- 
mitted for adoption to the Teachers and Di- 
rectors at the Institute and Convention to be 
held at West Chester in a few days. It has 
already been submitted to the teachers for 
examination and experiment, so that it may 
be considered fully, and fairly tried on all 
hands before final approval. 

In general, the course proposed is very good, 
embodying as it does all that can be required 
in the ordinary public schools throughout the 
country districts. Some changes would, how- 
ever, improve it, and make it conform more 
nearly to what can actually be done. In the 
E, Division, arithmetic seems carried too far 
in proportion to reading and writing. Roman 
notation can easily be taught to L. Let the 
teacher’s criticism be confined mainly to com- 
mendation or silence. If the teacher com- 
mends some and passes others over in silence, 
this silence is often sufhcient criticism in it- 
self, and will be so received by the pupil; 
though sometimes it is necessary to ‘‘ put 
the foot down”’ on idleness, negligence, and 
the work of the slattern. In the D Division, 
the script paragraphs should be read ; it is 
not enough that they be merely written by 
the pupils The work in geography desig- 
nated for the C Division should, perhaps, be 
in this. In the C Division, an elementary 
text-book should be introduced. ‘The teach- 
er’s time is too much occupied to enable her 
to give sufficient time to the preparation of 
oral lessons on this subject, and without such 
preparation the lessons to be derived from the 
book are better. Let the book be used at first 
as a reading book. Inthe B Division twenty 
words are too many. We are not clear as to 
what is meant by oral grammar with book. 
The note to this division is very important. 
In the A Division short essays dai/y may be 
overdoing the matter. Map drawing should 
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be confined to slate and blackboard. Small 
children may be allowed to memorize some 
things they do not understand, The A Divi- 
sion should substitute keeping accounts for 
the ordinary lessons in penmanship. 

The course as adopted will be printed in 
the form of a circular, and sent to all the 
teachers and boards of directors in the 
county. We give it herewith, as it is pro- 
posed by Mr. Harvey, subject, as he says, to 
any modification that shall promise improve- 
ment : 

Believing that a general graded course of study 
will be of much use to many of our teachers, I have 
prepared the following, and I request all teachers to 
follow it as closely as circumstances will permit. I 
do not recommend that pupils be compelled to study 
branches they and their parents object to after the 
teacher’s persuasive powers have failed to convince 
them of the propriety of so doing; though I am con- 
vinced that it is about as important when and where 
certain things should be taught, as how they should 
be taught. 

E Diviston.—Primer and First Reader, Words 
and Sentences learned from. blackboard and charts. 
Printing the words in Reading Lesson on Slate. 
One familiar object described daily, its form, size, 
color, and uses,’ Counting to 100 (using objects, as 
grains of corn, etc.). Addition commenced. When 
reviewing First Reader commence making Script 
letters. Teach the Cardinal Points, Roman Notation 
to 10. Subtraction and Multiplication commenced. 


Note.—Have pupils spell and pronounce the words 
printed or written on their slates at the beginning of 


each lesson. Teacher should examine carefully all 
work done by pupils. Commend when possible; 
criticise kindly; encourage always. 

D Diviston.—Second Reader. ‘Teach all marks, 
pauses, etc., used in reading lesson. Give special 
attention to the cultivation of pleasant tones and cor- 
rect pronunciation. Write one paragraph of reading 
lesson on slate, using script letters entirely. Spell, 
and use in sentences, all new words in the reading 
lessons, Teach proper use of capitals, Description 
of pictures or objects met with daily. Roman nota- 
tion to 100. Numeration to. millions. Addition, 
subtraction and multiplication continued. Study 
multiplication table. Division commenced. Oral 
arithmetic. Inch, foot, yard and other measures in- 
troduced and used. Teach semi-cardinal points, 
Add, subtract and multiply by two’s and three’s to 
36. When reviewing Second Reader introduce copy- 
book No. 2. 

Note. See that pupils have learned to form the let- 
ters on their slates or practice paper with some de- 
gree of accuracy before allowing them to write in 
copybook. See that pupils have a long pencil, and 
hold it correctly in their slate exercises. 

C Division.—Third Reader. See that all marks 
and pauses are well understood. Dwell on accent, 
emphasis, inflection, etc. Pay much attention’to dis- 
tinct articulation, correct pronunciation and pleasant 
tones all through the course. Teach use of Diction- 
ary, Language Lessons. Write short sentences, 
using words suggested by teacher. Reproduce short 
sketches read by teacher. Spell and use in sentences 
all new words that appear in the different lessons. 
Drill in principles of penmanship, using the black- 
board in illustrating. Use copybooks Nos, 2 or 3. 
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Oral and written arithmetic as far as thorough reduc- 
tion of compound numbers, and reviewed. Stud 
Weights and Measures thoroughly, Teach local Ge. 
ography ; bound play-ground, township, county, State 
and country. Teach the whole school something 
new every day on maps or globe. 

B Diviston.—Fourth Reader. Give special drill 
on the elementary sounds, especially on the conso- 
nant elements. Spell and use in sentences each day 
some twenty important words that have appeared in 
the lessons, the teacher having written them on the 
blackboard the day previous. Language lessons 
continued. Each teacher should prepare her class 
with a careful oral drill on .parts of speech and con- 
structions before commencing with book. Oral gram- 
mar with book commenced. Short essays on subjecis 
with which the pupils are familiar, Analyze and 
parse short, simple sentences. Do not teach the 
theory of grammar without the practice, Penman- 
ship Use copy books Nos. 3 or 4. No school 
should have more than two classes in penmanship, 
All in each class should write the same lesson, and 
at the same time. Oral and written arithmetic as far 
as through simple proportion, and reviewed. Geog- 
raphy as far as through the United States, and re- 
viewed. History of the United States as far as Rev- 
olutionary War, and reviewed. < 

Note.—Try to so teach that your pupils will not 
pass a word in any of their lessons without noticing 
how it is spelled and knowing its meaning, Teach 
the diacritical marks used in your dictionary, that 
your pupils may know how to pronounce a word 
when they look it out. 

A Division.—Fifth Reader. Teach the why of 
pitch, rate, force, emphasis, slur and inflection re- 
quired. Read biographical and historical sketches, 
and teach something of literature in connection with 
the reading each day. Beautiful extracts in prose 
and poetry should be learned and recited. Spelling 
and defining words as in B Division. Also all 
words in common use, whether in the lesson or 
not. Penmanship as in B Division Principles re- 
viewed, See that pupils have the image of the per- 
fect letter in their mind. Draw the attention of the’ 
whole school: frequently to the height, inclination, 
spacing, proportion and formation of the letters on 
the writing charts. Devote a few minutes daily to 
tracing with a dry pen the perfect ‘lithographic copy. 
As much arithmetic as is found in the common-school 
Arithmetics, completed and reviewed. Short essays 
daily on subjects connected with the studies pursued, 
reproduction of stories told, historical sketches, etc. 
Let every recitation throughout the course be a drill 
in the correct use of the language. Analyzing and 
parsing ordinary sentences, correcting false syntax, 
etc. As much grammar as is found in the elemen- 
tary text-books completed and reviewed. Geography, 
as much as is found in the ordinary common-school 
text-books, completed and reviewed, Bear.in mind 
that children remember much longer what they see 
than what they hear—hence, use maps and globes 
frequently. Have class in geography draw maps of 
all countries, States, etc., described in lessons, © His- 
tory of the United States as is found in a common 
school text-book, completed and reviewed. : 

Note.—Pay much attention to the manners and 
morals of the pupils. Do not neglect drawing. The 
small children should draw from easy cardsevery day. 
Do not have small children memorize studies they do 
not understand, Do not cram, Give practical ex- 
amples or application of all definitions and rules. 
In teaching children the fundamental rules of arith- 
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metic use the numerical frame frequently, Give, 
object lessons frequently, not only on form, color 
facts, concerning objects, Geometrical figures, etc., 
but in the elements of the Natural Sciences. Give 
your pupils in the A division frequent drills in writ- 
ing notes, receipts, bills and business forms, and see 
that they know how to keep accounts. 

In case a pupil in the A division can go much 
faster than his class, let him take one or more of .the 
higher branches with which the teacher is familiar. 

When a pupil completes the common school course, 
he should have a beautiful engraved common school 
diploma, signed by the Teacher, Director and County 
Superintendent. : 

J. W. Harvey, Co. Supt. 

Unionville, Sept. 5, 1880. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 





EV. A. D MAYO is President of the 
School Committee of the city of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. We quote what follows 
from his late annual report. We hope those 
who have the care of the city schools in this 
State will read and re-read every word of it. 
Every sentence contains food for thought. 
And, by the by, we learn that Dr. Mayo can 
be engaged for institute work in this State 
during the coming season. What he says 
below is a fair specimen of his matter and 
style: 

There is yet work enough to be done in simplifying 
and vitalizing all the essential elements of our system 
of schools. The Committee believe that further re- 
suits, even more valuable, will be secured in propor- 
tion as the majority of intelligent and right-minded 
parents acquire a better understanding of what is pro- 
posed, and co-operate more -wisely and firmly with 
the school authorities in all their rational efforts in 
behalf of their children. Especially do they bespeak 
for the teachers the same patience, forbearance and 
calm kindliness in the public estimation of their labors, 
that every earnest parent demands of his neighbors in 
the training of his own family. No system of public 
schools can thrive in an atmosphere’ darkened by sus- 
picion, unfriendly gossip, harsh or hasty judgment 
and readiness to entertain sensational theories of radi- 
cal change. Of all creatures, children are the most 
sensitive to the spiritual atmosphere in which they 
work, and it is possible, by unwise public agitation, to 
demoralize the most successful school. The greatest 
evil now connected with our public instruction is the 
unwillingness or neglect of thousands of people to ob- 
tain reliable information concerging them. It is this 
condition of mind which is a constant temptation to 
that wholesale disparagement and reckless overstate- 
ment of defects, and ignoring of merits, which is the 
stock in trade of the chronic agitator against our sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

The committee are aware that there is a class neither 
deficient in intelligence or honesty of intention, who 
object to our State system of education and have little 
faith in the good results of public school education, 
especially upon the children of our laboring popula- 
tion. The radical objection that it is unjust as a mat- 
ter of right, and impolitic as a matter of expediency, 
to educate the children of the masses “ above their 
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sphere in life,” seems to proceed from an idea of so- 
ciety and- government that questions the whole theory 
of republican institutions. In the last analysis it 
would divide the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
between a class of highly-trained experts, educated 
to govern society in all its departments, and a multi- 
tude trained at public expense up to a line drawn by 
the governing class, Now, the theory on which this 
Commonwealth is organized is that nobody this side 
of Omniscience can safely declare what is to be the 
station in lifeof any American child, since the most 
responsible duty known to man, the franchise, is given, 
with slight restriction, to every man in the State. The 
argument, therefore, for our present system of free 
education is only one form of the general argument 
for republican institutions, and it is not supposed the 
people of Springfield are in special need of enlighten- 
ment on that point. A frequent charge of want of 
thoroughness of instruction in our schools, we believe, 
cannot be proven. - We do not profess to graduate ex- 
perts in any branch of business, handicraft or domes- 
tic occupation, but only to furnish the city with a 
body of reasonably intelligent children, furnished with 
those habits of mental application—that love of truth 
and knowledge, and that amount of learning, which 
tell in every occupation of life, and are absolutely 
essential to good American citizenship. This work, 
we believe, is a little better done every year. If the 
failures among our pupils are more numerous than we 
care to see, it must be remembered that life in the 
school room 1s so connected with child-life without 
that our teachers are absolutely at the mercy of the 
people in respect to the preparation of the material in 
which they work. .The School Committee have no 
control whatever upon the children outside the school 
room. The teachers do what they are able with the 
more than five thousand pupils that come to them 
from every condition of society, representing every 
variety of home training, temperament, health and 
character. All the pedagogues in the world cannot 
compel the least child to apply his mind in school. 
We believe, in view of all that the children of 
Springfield are compelled or permitted to be.and do 
in the nineteen hours of each day, and the one hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of every year, spent outside 
theschool house, the work done inside is a reasonable 
success. Beside, of all the work done in the world, 
that of a good teacher can least be tabulated or esti- 
mated by immediate results. No man can say what a 
mental and moral awakening force is our public edu- 
cation upon our children, until he watches the life-of 
the generation they represent in every department of 
the national activity. All we can do is to use the best 
means at our command, and trust that the children 
will respond as faithfully to their larger advantages as 
we to the more limited opportunities of our own 
childhood. 

To the assertion that our school education generates 
laziness, contempt for practical life, and discontent 
with the common lot, your Committee reply, with 
confidence, that the most faithful scholars in the 
schools invariably become the most industrious, or- 
derly, and successful youth in society ; that the idlers, 
vagrants, and youthful criminals in the city are found 
ih the class of pupils who are also the constant trial 
of our teachers for similar traits of character, or 
among those who are always shirking school life ; that 
the schools are a constant discipline in the virtues of 
punctuality, order, obedience to superiors, application, 
courage before difficulties, and self-reliance; that 
multitudes of our school children perform a large 
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amount of the only manual labor possible for a city 
child out of school hours and days ; that the discon- 
tent with poverty, drudgery, and low surroundings, 
and the ambition to rise in life, are most hopeful traits 
in the character of any American child ; that the gen- 
eral tendency of our intense, new, city life is respon- 
sible. for the aversion to certain habits of old-time 
plodding toil, thrift, and contentment, while the 
schools are the strongest influence against the general 
distraction ; and finally, that the most practical thing 
that can be done in Springfield is to give to the city a 
generation of intelligent, thoughtful, virtuous boys 
and girls, competent and willing to face the moment- 
ous days before us. To the reckless charge that our 
public schools are a peril to the moral and religious 
character of their pupils, the Committee reply by a 
call for specifications. In proportion as our school 
children faithfully live the school-life prepared for 
them by the city, they are in the right line of moral 
improvement, and not hindered in their religious 
character. Indeed, large numbers of these children 
find in their teachers not only the highest, but some- 
times the only friends of that training which “‘ makes 
for righteousness.” If this charge only means that the 
discipline and teaching of the public schools do not 
conform to certain ecclesiastical or philosophical the- 
ories of morals and religion, it may be replied that 
they doconform to that broad, general ideal of Christ- 
ian morals and patriotic conduct held by the Ameri- 
can people, which is the rock-bed of American re- 
publican society and of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The public schools do not assume to tra- 
verse the functions of the family or the Church’ in the 
matters of religion; but we assert that the child who 
is taught and trained in a Springfield common school 
has a good outlook for happiness in a Christian home, 
or for the consistent discipleship in any church that 
holds fast by the Sermon on the Mount, the law of 
love, and the golden rule. 


ie 
> 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
NORRISTOWN, 


N Saturday afternoon, August 21, the 
school officials, invited guests, and sev- 
eral hundred ladies and gentleman, citizens 
of Norristown, assembled in the new High 
School building, to participate in the ceremo- 
nies of dedicating it to the purpose for which 
it was erected . The doors were thrown open 
some hours before the exercises took place, 
in order that the building might be exathined 
by all who wished to do so: 


The building is finely located, and presents a very 
handsome appearance. It is 81 feet long and 56 
wide, with front and rear projections 32 feet by 10, 
and is three stories high, surmounted by a bell tower 
from which there is a magnificent view. 

The building contains ten rooms, each 2@by 32 
feet, and an assembly or high school room, 53% by 
38% feet; also a hall 12 feet wide, which extends 
from projection to projection. Two sets of stairways, 
with ash hand-rails extend to the third floor. Ample 
gas and water pipes are laid throughout the building. 

The building will be thoroughly heated by steam, 
by means of Wagand Safety Boiler apparatus; also 
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thoroughly ventilated. Each school-room has two 
large foul-air ducts, with registers at the floor and 
ceiling. The pure-air ducts are beneath the windows 
and behind the radiators. The entrance of pure air 
is regulated hy suitable registers. 

The Superintendent’s and Directors’:room occu- 
pies the southeast corner of the building on the first 
floor. It is provided with blackboards and benches 
capable of seating twenty-five pupils, and will be used 
by the Superintendent in conducting his examinations 
and hearing the recitations of his classes. The room 
also contains a long semi-circular table with arm. 
chairs, for the meetings of the School Board. 

The partitions between the class-rooms are provided 
with sliding doors, so that, when desired, two rooms 
can be thrown into one, Each cloak room has a 
closet for the use of the teacher in the adjoining class 
room, In the hall are two stationary wash-stands. 


The cellar contains two rooms neatly fitted up with 


benches and tables, in which pupils who do not go 
home wi.l be allowed to spend their intermission. 
These rooms hive floors of cement, and are well 
lighted and warmed. One will be used by the boys 
and the other by the girls. <A large closet for the 
use of the janitor has been placed in the cellar. 

The third floor differs materially from the others, 
It contains no hallway, On the north side are two 
rooms each seating fifty persons. The rest of the floor 
is occupied by the assembly room of the High School, 
which occupies the space of two class-rooms and the 
hallway besides. Against the partition stands a plat- 
form for the teacher’s desk and piano, behind which 
two doors communicate with the smaller rooms al- 
ready mentioned, The assembly room contains seats 
for sixty-four pupils at present, but has a capacity for 
seating one hundred andtwenty. It has one hundred 
feet of black board surface. Back of the platform are 


two closets with glass dodrs for books and apparatus. . 


In one of them hangs the rope by which the bell is 
rung. In the recitation room of the high school are 
cabinets of minerals containing three hundred speci- 
mens, and on the north side of the building is a small 
room containing the high school library. 

The windows throughout are provided with inside 
shutters. All the furniture is of cherry, mounted on 
iron. The desks are single, so that no two pupils 
will be required to sit together. All the rooms can 
be ventilated without raising or lowering a window, 
fresh air entering behind the radiators of the heating 
apparatus, and passing out by valves near the ceiling. 

At half past two o’clock the meeting was 
called to order in the Assembly Room by 
Superintendent Gotwald, and an appropriate 
prayer was offered by Rev. Isaac Gibson. 
A choir, under the leadership of Dr. P. Y. 
Eisenberg, furnished the music. The Super- 
intendent read a brief sketch of the history 
of the public schools of Norristown. Among 
many things of interest he stated that the 
first School Board of Norristown was organ- 
ized in September 24, 1834; the public 
schools, however, were not opened until 
September, 1836, two years later. Of the 
first board of directors all are dead except 
two, Adam Slemmer and Isaac H. Miller, 
both of whom were present on the platform 
and rejoicing in the success of the work they 
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had assisted in beginning nearly fifty years 
ago. B. F. Hancock, father of Gen. Win- 
field Scott Hancock, Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States, was a 
member of the Board at the same time, and 
aided in organizing the schools. The enroll- 
ment the first year was 256 pupils with six 
teachers; it is now 2,298 with 44 teachers. 

Major J. G. McQuaide, chairman of the 
building committee, read a detailed official 
statement, showing that the cost ofthe build- 
ing was $20,779.65. It is to be met by an 
issue of five per cent. bonds, payable in 
twenty years, with provision for a sinking 
fund of $1000 a year. He concluded by 
stating that ‘‘the Board of Directors take 
pleasure in expressing their thanks to the 
citizens and taxpayers of Norristown for en- 
couragement in all matters which tend to 
advance the cause of education.’’ 

The following account of the further pro- 
ceedings we take from the Daily Morristown 
Register : 

Dr. Wickersham, State Snperintendent, was intro- 
duced, and said he had listened with pleasure to the 
statement of the Board of Directors showing the cost 
of the different materials which had entered into the 
construction of the new building. It is an excellent 
practice for men in public positions to let the tax- 
payers know what becomes of their money. These 
figures tell an eloquent story of the wise economy 
exercised by your efficient Board of School Directors. 
I have known of the public schools of Norristown 
fora long time. In 1842 I taught a little school in 
the township of Tredyffrin, in Chester county, only a 
few miles distant, and quite frequently visited Nor- 
ristown, and well remember your schools and their 
teachers at that time. Soon after the Oak street 
school was built I attended a meeting of teachers 
held therein, and delivered an address, Since then 
I have visited Norristown frequently, and have al- 
ways kept an eye on the work being done in your 
schools, and know more of their doings than many 
of your own people. I rejoice with you in their 
fruitage in the erection of this public school building 
which we to-day dedicate to school purposes. I have 
examined it carefully, having come here an hour be- 
fore the commencement of these exercises that I 
might thoroughly inspect it. I have probably seen 
more school houses, inside and outside, than any 
other man in the United States, having visited them in 
nearly every State in the Unior, and many parts of the 
old country, Therefore, [think I ought to know, and 
I am free to say that you have here a very fine schoul 
house, which it is a pleasure to look upon. It is 
convenient, well-arranged, and well adapted to the 
uses for which it was intended’ The building is well 
lighted, has admirable heating apparatus, and its ven- 
tilation is as guod as it possibly can be. I have 
looked at its construction, and find it substantially 
built. If the architect is here, he deserves a vote of 
thanks from the School Board and tax payers for 
the careful manner in which he has attended to his 
duties, Few school houses so large and fine as this 
one have been built with so small an outlay of money; 
and should anybody have asked me to name the cost 
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of its erection, I would never have thought of so 
small a sum as $20,000, and I think I ought to know 
what a school house is worth. Your School Directors 
have shown a wise economy in its construction, and 
seem to have been as careful of the money entrusted 
to them by the public as they are of their own. 

The speaker dwelt at considerable length qn the 
aim of the founders of the public school system, one 
of the first of which, he said, was a desire to make 
education universal and to spread it broadcast among 
the people, which was a difficult thing to accomplish. 
It is a disgrace, a stain, a blot, a crime for rulers of a 
country to allow their people to remain in ignorance. 
Neither in this nor any other county has there ever 
been an agency to make education universal except 
the State; and the history of the nations of the world 
will hear me out in this assertion. The church has 
not been able nor have corporations nor individuals. 
The Superintendent, or School Directors, or com- 
mittees should go into the highways and byways, the 
garrets and cellars, and search them for children who 
should be clothed and sent to school. Divide your 
borough into districts and canvass them for children 
groping in ignorance, just as the politicians do. In 
this way you will make intelligent voters who will 
sustain your public institutions and carry out the de- 
signs of the founders of the public school system. I 
am not in favor of the,compulsory systems of educa- 
tion practised in some countries of the old world, but 
I would urge the using of such means as are necessary 
to bring into the public schools the children of the 
ignorant classes that they may be enlightened. 

Another object of the founders was to make edu- 
cation free, so that the children of all may grow up 
intelligent persons. I thank God that talent is as 
often born in the cabins of the poor as in the castles 
of the rich. Instead of taking money out of your 
pockets in educating the masses you put it in; teach 
the children and you will have intelligent citizens, 
jurymen, voters and office-holders. 

A third cbject was equality in the dissemination of 
learning. There is no equality in the old countries 
which are divided into classes and castes and where 
the poor man’s son adopts the same business as his 
father and seldom rises above him, The fathers of 
the public school system wanted to remove these dis- 
tinctions and so taught the great doctrine of equality 
in our public schools which are open to all classes 
and where little Democrats and little Republicans, 
little Catholics and little Methodists, litthe Germans 
and little Englishmen, all sit side by side, and in time 
become true American citizens. The public schools 
are the safeguards of our free institutions, and without 
these schools there would be little to hold them to- 
gether. 

Stil] another object which the founders of these 
schools had in view was to make them great political 
agencies—agencies for the promotion of civilization ; 
and after advancing reasons therefor, Dr. Wicker- 
sham closed his really eloquent, able, and interesting 
address, of which the above is but an imperfect 
synopsis. 

On motion of Prof. A. D. Eisenhower, a vote of 
thanks was tendered Dr. Wickersham for his masterly 
discourse. 

County Superintendent Hoffecker made a capital 
address, congratulating the School Board, the Super- 
indendent, teachers, scholars and citizens of Norris- 
town on the splendid structure which has just been 
completed. 

He was followed by Prof. Eisenhower, who made 
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a few well-timed remarks, and by Col. Bean, who 
spoke on behalf of the tax-payers ; and after the au- 
dience had sung the long metre doxology, it was dis- 
missed with a benediction by Rev. J. F. Halsey, D.D, 
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LETTERS FROM EDITOR.—NO. XXIV. 


PRAGUE, DRESDEN, LEIPSIC, WITTENBERG. 
E left Vienna at noon, Friday, August 

23d, for Prague. ‘The ride was long, 

but very interesting. Out from the city, by 
the Franz-Joseph railroad, the scenery is pic- 
turesque and beautiful. There are moun- 
tains in ranges and spurs, dark forests, fine 
groves, castles, chateaus, villages, and richly 
cultivated farms. Near station Tulln, the 
line crosses the Danube on a fine bridge, and 
for some distance follows the rich valley in 
which the river runs, then traverses the 
range of hills which divides Lower Austria 
into two provinces, and soon breaks away 
into the Wild, an extensive forest, thinly 
settled by a hard-working, stolid-looking 
,class of people. In a short time after reach- 
ing Gmiind, we pass into Bohemia, and the 
hours fly fast as we endeavor to photograph 
On our memory from the car windows the in- 
teresting panorama that is presented to us. 
The soil is rather thin and the crops are poor. 
The line runs through extensive forests of 
pine. The people nearly all live in towns 
and villages. These are all very old and 
quaint. ‘The houses are of one-story, with 
small windows, narrow doors, and no yards. 
Most of them are thatched with straw. Now 
and then we see clusters of houses and 
barns surrounding a square or rectangular 
court, entered by an arch-way closed with a 
door. Into this court, domestic animals of 
all kinds are driven at night for protection. 
Plains of many thousands of acres, in the 
neighborhood of the towns and villages, are 
frequently speckled with cattle, sheep, goats, 
and geese, watched by old men, women, 
children, and dogs. There are no fences, 
but the animals seem to be so well trained 
that they seldom show any disposition to 
trespass. Even the geese, of which there are 
immense numbers, crop the grass up to the 
dividing line, but seldom ever stretch their 
long necks beyond it. At nightfall, ‘the 
flocks are either driven home to be shut up 
in the yards, or they are herded in the fields. 
At that hour, one may see a hundred flocks 
at a time being driven to a central village 
from neighboring plains and hillsides, and 
others being herded without about a rude 





cabin or an open fire, from which the curl- 
ing smoke betokens the preparations for the 
evening meal. 

In Bohemia, as in many other European 
countries, the women seem to do nearly all 
the hard work. Now and then you see old 
men with their aprons on working in the fields, 
but women plow, sow, cut grass and grain, 
thrash, quarry stone, work on the railroads, 
etc., in much larger numbers than men. The 
farming utensils used are of a very primitive 
character, and we saw numerous teams drawn 
by dogs, and women plowing with an ox or 
a.cow. Wagons with tongues are frequently 
drawn in an awkward way by one horse. 
The general aspect of the country and its 
customs and manners reminded us of what 
we had read of Eastern life, and Bohemia 
seems almost as much Asiatic as European. 
Even the wells are walled up and water 
drawn from them as in Palestine two thou- 
sand years ago. 

The towns on the line of the road are 
small, and for the most part uninteresting. 
At Wittingau, Prince Schwarzenberg owns a 
gloomy looking chateau. Tabor is situated 
on a steep hill, surrounded on three sides by 
the river Luschnitz. This city was once the 
stronghold of the followers of Huss, and the 
walls, erected by the patriot reformer Ziska, 
by which it was then protected, are still visi- 
ble although in ruins. At Cercan-Pisely, the 


the Sazawa is crossed. At this point the. 


darkness put an end to the day’s sight-seeing ; 
but within an hour we were comfortably 
quartered at the Luglischer Hof, in the 
famous old city of Prague. Our hotel was 
called the English House, and was much 
frequented by guests from the British Isles ; 
but it might with even more propriety have 
been called the American House, for we 
noticed in the register the names of two hun- 
dred Americans recorded within the three 
months previous to our arrival. The accom- 
modations are fair, but the building itself is 
rather cold and cheerless, being built of solid 
stone, including stairways, partitions, and 
floors. 

We reached the hotel at so late an hour in 
the evening that we remained in doors, but 
the next morning found us in the streets at 
an early hour, and we had contrived to lose 
ourselves two or three times in the effort to 
thread their narrow, crooked windings before 
the time for breakfast. Prague is an old, 
strongly-walled city, having at the present 
time a population: of nearly 200,000, situated 
in the valley of the Moldau and on the adja- 
cent hills. Looked down upon from the top 
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ofa tower of a neighboring height and few 
cities in Europe have a more picturesque ap 
pearance or form a more beautiful picture ; 
but examined closely, and you will find, in 
addition to the labyrinth of narrow, crooked 
streets, much that is uninviting, in the way 
of dilapidated buildings, overcrowded pur- 
lieus, and distressing poverty. Still, there is 
something of historical interest connected with 
the Bohemian capital, and it contains many 
fine palaces and structures of various kinds 
worthy of a visit. Here, for example, close 
to our hotel rises the Pulverthurm, a fine 
Gothic tower, four hundred years old, and 
once forming a part of a gateway through the 
walls that separated the old from the new 
city. Towards the river from the Pulver- 
thurm, you pass along one of the finest 
streets in Prague, the Ze/tnergasse, which 
ends at the Grosse Ring, aud there you will 
find the Zeynkirche, the old church of the 
Hussites, interesting in itself and more inter- 
esting as containing the tombstone of the 
celebrated astronomer, Tycho Brahe. Near 
by is the new Rathhaus, or city hall, with 
the great tower of the old Rathhaus and its 
curious bell built in 1474. Directly in front 
of it is pointed out the spot where, after the 
Protestants had been defeated at the disas- 
trous battle of White Hill in 1621, twenty- 
seven of their principal leaders were treach- 
erously and cruelly executed, and their heads, 
severed from their bodies, were exposed to 
view for ten years at the entrance to one of the 
bridges across the Moldau. A few hundred 
yards from the Grosse Ring is Prague’s his- 
toric bridge, the Cardsdriicke; but on the 
way one can hardly fail to notice an immense 
block of buildings, consisting of churches, 
chapels, colleges, towers, gateways, courts, 
the whole constituting the Jesuit College 
Clementinum, and forming in part the cele- 
' brated University of Prague, the oldest in 
Germany, and once attended by students from 
all parts of Europe. In the Briickenplatz 
near by there stands a very handsome bronze 
statue of Charles IV., the founder of the 
University. The Carlsbriicke spans the Mol- 
dau in sixteen arches and is 540 yards in 
length. Its erection was begun in 1357, and 
it has been the scene of several fierce and 
bloody struggles. Both ends are defended 
by strong towers.” It was on the Alstadt 
tower, at the end on the right bank, that the 
heads of the Protestant leaders were exposed ; 
and it was the gallant defence of this tower 
in 1648, that prevented the city from falling 
into the hands of the Swedes. Here, too, 
the students made their principal stand in the 
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revolution of 1848, and on the bridge itself a 
hard struggle took place when the Prussians 
were expelled in1744. The buttresses of the 
bridge are adorned with thirty statues and 
groups of saints; among them statues of St. 
Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. Near the 
centre a slab of marble in the wall marks the 
spot where St. John Nepomuc, the patron 
saint of Bohemia, was flung into the river in 
1383, by order of the Emperor Wenzel, for 
refusing to reveal what the Empress had con- 
fided to him in the confessional. Thé legend 
is that the body floated in the water for some 
time with five brilliant stars hovering over the 
head. For many years pilgrimages were made 
to the bridge, and they are said not, to be 
wholly discontinued at the present day. The 
bridge -is considered a sacred structure for 
another reason, it was built with money ex- 
acted from a Jew for reviling the Cross. The 
Moldau is crossed by some six or seven other 
bridges, but none of them are of special in- 
terest. From the left end of Carlsbriicke, it 
is not a long walk to the Hradschiner Platz, 
about which are clustered the imperial palace, 
and the palaces of the Archbishop, Prince 
Schwarzenberg and Count Sternberg. Here, 
too, stands the Cathedral, begun in 1344 and 
still unfinished. 

So far on foot. Calling a carriage now we 
rode for a couple of hours about the city; 
along the quays; through the busiest streets ; 
up and down the Jews’ quarter, with a look 
at the gloomy old synagogue called the A/t¢ 
neuschule, founded, it is said, by the first 
fugitives from Jerusalem after its destruction ; 
by the Rathhaus of the new city which in 
1419 was stormed by Ziska, who released the 
Hussite prisoners therein confined and threw 
the councillors that had imprisoned them 
from the windows ; and out to the high ground 
from which the city can be overlooked and 
White Hill seen where after a century of 
deadly feud the followers of Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, were completely overthrown and 
the Catholic party gained undisputed sway 
after putting to death, as has been related, 
all the leaders who were likely to give them 
trouble. 

From Prague to Dresden the distance is 
one hundred and eighteen miles, and the line 
runs mainly along the valleys of the Moldau 
and Elbe. There are on the way some beau- 
tiful views, consisting of fine mountain 
scenery, vine-clad slopes, handsome chateaus, 
picturesque ruins, formidable-looking fort- 
resses, and quaint, old villages ; but nothing 
of special interest to tle traveler. At Dres- 
den we stopped at the Hote/ de Saxe, in the 
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centre of the city, and quite near the great 
museums and picture galleries and other 
objects of most interest. It overlooked an 
open space called the New Market, which at 
all times presented a scene of peculiar novelty 
to a stranger, and on certain days was filled 
by a throng of buyers and sellers of all sorts 
of products from the garden, the orchard, 
the farm, and the forest. Certain phases of 
life can be well studied at a market, and we 
observed this one with peculiar interest. The 
so-called highest classes, it is, not to be pre- 
sumed, are ever seen at a market ; but among 
the buyers here were many well-dressed men 
and women with their servants. The mass of 
those who bought, however, as well as of those 
who sold, were women of the lower classes, 
good-tempered and tidy in dress, but coarse 
and stolid. I certainly cannot be mistaken in 
thinking that the average intelligence of the 
market people in Dresden is much lower than 
in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. The market- 
ing from the country is mostly brought in by 
women in baskets, carried on their heads, or 
drawn in small carts by themselves, or dogs, 
or both. Now and then only do you see a 
market wagon drawn by a horse, a mule, an 
ox or a cow. 

Our first walk in Dresden was to the 
Briihl Terrace, laid out as a garden on the 
high bank of the Elbe. On our way, we 
stepped into the Catholic Court church 
to hear the music which is very celebrated. 
It was Sunday. The music is given bya 
choir of probably one hundred men and 
boys, accompanied by a splendid organ 
and a fine orchestra of some twenty-five 
pieces. My friend, who is a musician, 
thought he had never heard anything of 
the kind so grand ‘The Terrace is ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps, adorned 
by fine groups of statuary, representing 
. Night, Morning, Noon, and Evening. It is 
laid out in walks and planted with trees, and 
affords a splendid view of the river with its 
bridges and of that part of the city which 
covers the slopes on the opposite side. In 
front of the Academy of Art, which stands 
along the boundary, next the city, rises a 
monument to the sculptor Rietschel, crowned 
with a bust of the master. Turning in our 
walk, we leave the Terrace, and a few steps 
along the river bring us to the Old Bridge, 
built of massive stone, on which the Dresden- 
ers have crossed the Elbe for over five hun- 
dred years, and which is so strong that the 
French could only partially succeed in blow- 
ing it up. At the end of the Old Bridge is 
the Schloss Platz, in and about which stand 
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the Royal Palace, the Guard House, the 
Hoftheater, the Museum, the Zwinger, the 
Cathedral, and several of the finest Dresden 
churches. 

A day in the famous picture gallery. Not 
stopping on the first floor to see the drawings 
and engravings, of which there are 350,000 
in the collection, we went directly up-stairs 
and into the saloon A, where we knew we 
would find one of Raphael’s best pictures, the 
Sistine Madonna. This picture is only eight 
feet long by six feet wide. but it is the only 
picture in the room. Fortunately we were 
almost alone and could take our own time to 
study it. We sat down and looked at the 
picture as a whole, then at the several parts, 
the faces of the Virgin, the child, St. Sixtus, 
St. Barbara, the cherubs, and the more we 
looked the more we admired. It is a grand 
picture, sufficient in itself to make the name of 
the great master immortal. The Sistine Ma- 
donna cost, in 1753, 9,000 pounds sterling. It 
would bring to-day several hundred thousand 
dollars, and I suppose could not be purchased 
at any price. Among the other gems of this 
gallery. are Correggio’s Adoration of the 
Shepherds; Titian’s Tribute Money, Holy 
Conversation, and Madonna; Caracci’s St. 
Rochus Giving Alms; Paolo Veronese’s Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, Marriage at Cana, 
and Adoration of the Magi; Caravaggio’s 
Card-Players ; Guido Reni’s Ninus and Sem- 
ramus ; Claude Lorraine’s Landscapes ; Ruys- 
dael’s Monastery and Jewish Cemetery ; John 
Van Eyck’s Madonna; Diirer’s Christ on the 
Cross; Holbein’s English Goldsmith; Ru- 
bens’ Judgment of Paris; and Rembrandt's 
Portraits. These in themselves would con- 
stitute a rich gallery, but these are by no 
means all of even the best. The gallery con- 
tains, in all, some three thousand pictures well 
classified and admirably displayed. 

We were as much interested in the His- 
torical Museum as we were in the Picture 
Gallery. It is the most valuable collection 
of the kind in Germany, containing thousands 
of well-selected objects illustrating the home- 
life, the costumes, the warfare and the indus- 
trial arts of the past. Entering the saloon to 
the right’ of the door by which you are ad- 
mitted you will find tables, chairs, cabinets, 
clocks, drinking-cups, etc , two or three 
centuries old. In the TZournament Hall 
there is a fine collection of armour, weapons, 
etc., used in the Tournament. Several of 
the suits exhibited were actually worn, one 
of them by the Duke Charles, Emperor of 
Savoy. The Room of the Chase contains a 
,great variety of articles used in hunting, such 
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as bows and arrows, cross-bows, spears, 
knives, horns, etc., etc. The Parade Saloon is 
filled with the gala suits of Saxon princes, 
some of them of the most costly workman- 
ship, swords, shields, helmets, etc., etc. Then, 
there is the Pistol Saloon, with a large col- 
lection of fire-arms of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and the pistols worn by Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and Louis XIV. of France ; 
the Battle Saloon with armour and weapons 
actually used by princes and celebrated gen- 
erals, some of it bearing evidence of fierce 
struggles; the Saloon of Modern Weapons, 
containing a great variety of weapons of dif- 
ferent make and fashion, among them Sharp’s, 
Spencer’s, Remington’s, and Colt’s American 
guns; the Saddle Saloon with the costly 
equipments and rich trappings used on horses 
on festive occasions in the good old days; 
and, finally, the Costume Saloon with court 
and gala day costumes of two or three hun- 
dred years ago. Here, too, we were shown 
a coat worn by Napoleon, the pen he used 
and the boots he wore at the battle of Dres- 
den ; the sword of Peter the Great ; the sword 
of Charles XII., of Sweden ; a lock of Kosci- 
usko’s hair, and hundreds of other relics of 
more or less interest. 

Before we left the city we had a delight- 
ful drive past the fine Polytechnic School ; 
through the beautiful park. called the Grosse 
Garten; and beyond the suburbs to Moreau’s 
Monument, erected on the spot where he was 
mortally wounded in 1813, and up to the 
summit of a hill near by where we enjoyed a 
splendid view of city, river and far out to the 
picturesque mountains of Saxon Switzerland ; 
across the Elbe into the new city; thus seeing 
all that is most interesting. Dresden is an 
attractive city, with its handsoine palaces, its 
rich museums and art galleries, and its cele- 
brated scientific and educational institutions. 
A sufficient number of Americans reside here 
at all times to form a club and a little world 
of their own. 

Our route from Dresden to Berlin was by 
way of Leipsic and Wittenberg at each of 
which places we stopped for two or three 
hours. Leipsic is a city of 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, and its foundation dates back to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. The 
houses in the older parts of the city are very 
high and the streets are narrow, but the sur- 
rounding suburbs are handsomely laid out 
and contain some very fine private residences. 
Leipsic is a commercial centre, noted especi- 
ally for its numerous and extensive book- 
pubiishing houses, and for its annual fairs, 
which bring to the city merchants and traders 
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from all parts of Europe and the East. The 
sales at one of these fairs are said to reach in 
value $50,000 ooo. Our, drive took us past 
the handsome new Theatre, with its Corinth- 
ian portico ; the Museum, opposite to the the- 
atre; the Augusteum, the seat of the famous 
old University with its three thousand stu- 
dents, some seventy of them from America ; 
several Real Shulen and Sezirk or district 
schools ; the monument to the homcepathist 
Hahnemann, and the monument that com- 
memorates the premature blowing up of the 
bridge across the Elster by the French in 
1813, and the consequent drowning of the 
the Polish Prince Poniatowski and his com- 
panions. ,Leipsic has several parks and gar- 
dens; and the site of the walls, which once 
separated the inner town from the suburbs, 
forms pleasant promenades. 

Wittenberg has a peculiar interest as the 
cradle of the Reformation, and the home of 
Luther and Melanchthon. It is now an old, 
grown-out town of some ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. There is but one principal street and 
that is long, narrow and grass-grown. We 
saw none but old houses—not one that seemed 
to have been built within the last quarter of 
acentury. The city was once a fortress and 
it is now largely garrisoned, Soldiers swarm 
everywhere and seem the only thing that keeps 
the place alive ; but what use they are of in 
this quiet old town we could not divine. 

A walk of a quarter of an hour from the 
station brought us to a little enclosure just 
outside of the walls, with walks, plats of grass 
and flowers. In the centre there is an oak 
tree with an iron railing around it. This is 
the place where Luther, on the roth of Decem- 
ber, 1520, publicly burned the papal bull. 
Passing through the gate called Elsterthor, 
we enter Kollegien Strasse, and come almost 
at once to the Augusteum, the seat of the old 
University. Passing through the door into 
the Court we see before us Luther’s House, 
once a part of the Monastery where ‘‘ Brother 
Augustin” came to reside in 1508, upon being 
elected to the chair of philosophy in the 
University. Some years afterwards the house 
was presented to him. The rooms he occu- 
pied are on the second-story. Those now 
shown consist of a Reception Room, a Living 
Room, and a Bed Room or Study. The 
floors, windows and furniture, are nearly the 
same as they were in Luther’s time. The 
stove, with its colored tiles, the table, arm- 
chair, settle, drinking cup, chest of drawers, 
etc., are just as they were when he left them 
The ancient chapel of the monastery has 
undergone many changes, but still contains 
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the pulpit from which Luther preached and 
many other interesting relics. A few doors 
from the entrance to Luther’s House, is the 
House of Melanchthon. It is a high, pecu- 
liar-looking house’ with the significant in- 
scription ‘* Lived, studied and died.”’ Farther 
on in the same street is the Market Place in 
which stands a large statue of Luther and 
also one of Melanchthon.. Luther’s bears 
the inscription: ‘‘ Jst’s Gottes Werk, so 
wirds bestehn ; ists Menschen Werk, wird’s 
untergehn.’ Towards the far end of the 
street is the Schlosskirche, the church to 
whose wooden doors Luther nailed his famous 
Ninety-five Theses. These doors were burned 
in 1760, but they have been replaced with 
metal doors containing the original text of 
the theses in Latin. In our hurry we could 
not wait to be admitted within the church, 
but it contains the graves of Luther and 
Melanchthon, to which our pilgrimage was 
just as sincere as if we had seen the brazen 
slabs that mark their resting place. There is 
nothing else to see-in Wittenberg, and, in- 
deed, if there had been wet were scarcely in 
a mood to look for it, so we hurried to the 
station and soon were on our way to the 
great capital of the German Empire. 


~~ 
——— 
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A PROFOUND SCHOLAR GONE, 


ROFESSOR SAMUEL S. HALDEMAN, who died 
P suddenly of disease of the heart, on Friday, 
September roth, at his home, on the Susquehanna 
river, near Columbia, Pennsylvania, was one of those 
quiet students and investigators who acquire and con- 
tribute to the common stock, for the use of mankind, 
vast funds of knowledge. Many men achieve a 
noisy and wide-spreading renown on a tithe of the 
learning he possessed, and on but small fractions of 
the work he did. Although he was known to insti- 
tutions of learning, both at home and abroad, as an 
expert geologist and investigator of natural science, 
and as one of the profoundest linguists and philo- 
logists of our day—still that knowledge was confined 
to limited circles Born in Lancaster county in 1312, 
and begianing his studies as a naturalist in the open 
book of nature while yet a very young boy, he never 
lost his fervor in that pursuit. It kept by him at 
school, and at Dickinson Cullege, of which he was 
a graduate, so that almost immediately after arriving 
at manhood he adopted the profession of geologist, 
and soon after became connected with the Geological 
Survey of the State of New Jersey. He did service 
also on the Geological Survey of our own State, and 
has been a teacher of the science in a number of 
collegiate institutions. But distinguished as he was 
in that field, and as an investigator in palzontological 
science, he was still more eminent as a student of 
language, and for his researches in Comparative 
Philology, of which science he has been for many 
years, and was at his decease, Professor in the Univer- 





sity of Pennsylvania. While yet quite a young man 
(twenty-two years ago) he won, over a score of 
learned European competitors, the prize offered by 
Sir William Trevellyan, in 1858, for “the best essay 
on reform in the spelling of English.” 

Professor Haldeman had an unappeasable appetite 
for acquiring languages, and he knew them by the 
score, modern and ancient, dead and living, occi- 


dental and oriental. Whatever language had a litera. * 


ture was known to him. It is doubtful if any person 
living was a profounder student in these matters or 
was more learned than he. He ought to be ranked 
with Professor Whitney, of Yale, and Max Muller. 
As a teacher he was one of those rare men who 
taught what he had learned: from original sources, 
not what he had got at second-hand from others; one 
whose scholarship and deep learning are an honor to 
his native State. 

He was born at Locust Grove Mills, in 1812; the 
oldest son of Henry Haldeman (1787-1849) and his 
wife Frances Steman (1794-1826). The house of 
his parents was well supplied with books, a pair of 
globes, etc., which afforded in-door occupation. He 
went to the local schools until the age of thirteen, and 
as there was little or nothing required of him in the 
way of employment, his time in the vacations was 
spent in the use of tools, in the shops on the premises, 
in shooting, fishing, boating, trapping, riding and 
swimming, thereby securing a good constitution and 
founding habits of observation, which were after- 
wards applied to the study of sciences. Scott’s beau- 
tiful map of Lancaster county (published about the 
year 1824), had great attractions for him, and taught 
him local geography ; and as a boy he studied natural 
history, wadiug in the Susquehanna for shells, collect- 
ing plants, and traversing the river shore for minerals, 
Indian arrow-heads and stone axes. He formed a 
little museum on the Yoft of the carriage house, where, 
among other things, he had rude anatomical prepara- 
tions made from rabbits, possums, muskrats and other 
animals ; and a traveling Methodist preacher taught 
him how to stuff birds. From his father’s house an 
eagle’s nest was visible, upon a large buttonwood, on 
an island a mile distant, and it was easy to observe 
the eagle chasing and robbing the fish-hawk, and to 
ascertain that when he cannot thus get fish, he will 
dive for them himself—a fact first put on record by 
Mr. Haldeman, who also published the fact that the 
peregrine falcon nests in rocks, as in Europe, and not 
in trees, as Wilson and others had supposed. He 
had in reality procurred young ones from a nest in 
the cliff (Chickies Rock) which rises behind his pres- 
ent residence. ; 

In the spring of 1826, when nearly fourteen years 
of age, Professor Haldeman was sent to the. Classical 
Academy of Dr. John M. Keagy, at Harrisburg, 
where he remained for two years, and then went to 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, where he was a student 
for two years more. Here he took lessons in French 
as an extra study, a language to which his attention 
had been turned by the grammar used by his mother 
when a pupil at Lititz ; and his taste for natural science 
was encouraged under Prof. H, D. Rogers, subse- 
quently the distinguished geologist. Preferring to 
direct his own studies, he returned home at the age 
of eighteen, and while occasionally assisting his 
father in the saw-milling business at Chickies, he con- 
tinued his studies and gradually accumulated cabinets 
of geology, conchology and entomology, and a scien- 
tific and linguistic library, 

In 1835 he published his first communication of a 
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scientific character in the Lancaster Yournal,being at 
refutation of Locke’s “ Moon Hoax,” in which it was 
pretended that with a telescope twenty-four feet in 
diameter animals had been observed in the moon. 
At this period he was interested in education, an 
was ready to lecture before lyceums, which: came 
into vogue about that time; and subsequently before 
educational conventions, on scientific and linguistic 
subjects, taking care to expose the scientific errors 
which are so often present in educational literature. 
When editing the Farm Fournal (1851, p. 2 and 66), 
he ridiculed the ** Paine Light ;”’ and when “ spirit 
rappings ’’ came up, they received like attention. On 
- one occasion a lecturer spoke of the sciences as 
leading to skepticism, when he replied that if it had 
not been for physical science we would probably have 
been executing witches to this day. 

In 1835 Prof. Haldeman married Miss Mary A, 
Hough, and removed to the residence which they oc- 
cupied to the present time, at Chickies. There, soon 
after his marriage, he was joined by his brothers, Dr. 
Edwin Haldeman and Paris Haldeman, in the iron 
business. In this connection he published, in 1848, 
a paper on the construction of blast furnaces ; in 1855 
he edited the second edition of Taylor’s ‘ Statistics 
of Coal;”” and for many years he was an officer of 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society. In 1841 
his “ Fresh-water Univalve Mollusca” of the United 
States was commenced, a work which had no super- 
ior in the style and finish of its plates. From 1855-8 
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the was professor of agricultural chemistry and geology 
in Delaware College. 

As language is a characteristic of mankind, his at- 
dention was drawn to it as an aid to ethnology, and he 
studied it as a natural science, the first printed result 
being his “‘Elements of Latin Pronunciation,” in 1851. 
Prof, Haldeman subsequently lectured on the “ Me- 
chanism of Speech,” before the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute ; and in 1858 his “ Trevellyan Prize Essay,’’ was 
successful in England against eighteen competitors. 
This essay was published in 1860, by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, under the title of 
** Analytic Orthography,” In 1865 his ‘* Affixes to 
English Words” appeard. He was elected to the 
professorship of Comparative Philology, in 1870, in 
the University. of Pennsylvania. In 1864, desiring 
rest from his deep studies, he wrote “ Tours of a 
Chess Knight,” and it afforded him the necessary 
recreation. 

‘Latterly he took an active interest in the Reform 
Spelling which has excited so much attention through- 
out the country and the world. He was prominent 
at the Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute as an in- 
structor; and, indeed, took an active part in educa- 
tional work throughout the State and the country. 
He was a wonderful man in every respect, ever ready 
to lend his aid in the advancement of science and 
learning. Genial and kind, he was popular with all 
who knew him, and his death leaves a void that will 
not soon be filled. 
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« IMPORTANT DECISION. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Oct., 1880, \ 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


T is understood between the State Treasurer and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, concerning 
the payment of the State appropriation, for the year 
1880, to the several school districts of the Common- 
wealth, as follows: 
1. That the whole appropriation will be paid be- 
fore the first of June, 1881. “ 

2. That the payment will begin about the first of 
October, and proceed at the rate of some ¢hree hun- 
ered districts a month. 

3. That the districts will be paid strictly in the 
order in which their reports were received and 
placed on file in the School Department. Districts, 
therefore, that do not get their money early, will know 
the reason. 

4. That all warrants for the appropriation sent out 
to school districts, will be cashed at once upon their 
presentation at the State Treasury. The districts, 
therefore, should realize the whole amount of their 
appropriation without any deduction whatever. 





E have frequently cal'ed the attention 
of School Boards to the law prescrib- 
ing the mode of adopting text-books for the 
public schools. We have held that there is 
but one time in the year when the question 
of text-books can be acted upon, viz., the 
time between the election of teachers and the 
opening of the schools. We have also held 
that the teachers employed must be invited 
to attend the meeting called to decide upon 
textbooks, and that when present they have 
a right to speak on the matter before the 
Board, under proper regulations, but not a 
right to vote. It is a pleasure to have these 
opinions endorsed by so able a jurist as Judge 
Elwell. 

In deciding the injunction case between Samuel 
P. Krickbaum and the Benton School-Board, Judge 
Elwell qustes the act of assembly, which is as fol- 
lows: “ Immediately after the annual election of 
teachers in each school district of the State, and be- 
fore the opening of the schools for the ensuing term, 
there shall be a meeting of the directors or controllers 
and teachers of each district; at which meeting the 
directors or controllers shall select and decide upona 
series of school books in the different branches to be 
taught during the ensuing school year, which books 
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and no other shall be used in the schools during said 
period.” By a subsequent act the directors are not 
allowed to change oftener than once in three years. 
In his opinion the Judge discusses at considerable 
length, whether the presence of teachers is merely 
directory or mandatory, The conclusion reached is 
that it is mandatory and that in order to make an 
adoption according to the act of assembly it must be 
done in the presence of the teachers. ; 


—_— 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. NAME. RESIDENCE. 


2771 Charles O. Paul,..}Mt. Bethel, North’pton co. 
2772 Miss A. S. Brown.|Mt. Joy, Lancaster co. 
2773 J. Russell Peck...| Providence, Lacka’na co. 
2774 Jennie Musgrave..|Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2775, Alecia E. Adams.. ss “ 
2776 Ella A. Randolph. + 

2777 Lizzie Duncan.... “ 

2778 Lizzie D. Edelman “ 

2779 Miss Hattie Wiley. " 

2780) Henry Gibbons. . .| Allegheny, 

2781| Agnes Crooks... . | Pittsburgh, 

2782) Frederick Merrick.|Allegheny, 

2783|Sarah A. Roy....|Fairdall, Susquehanna co. 
2784/H. S. Patterson...|Towanda, Bradford co. 
2785; W. H. Brown.... “ 
2786'E. B. McKee.... “ “6 
2787|Mrs. I. J. Tucker..| Hollidaysburg, Blair co. 
2788) Kate M. Stewart.. . - 
2789] Delford W. Arird.|Lander, Warren co. 

2790’ Miss Maggie Fves.| Orangeville, Columbia co. 
2791|B. R. Johnson,...|Lewisburg, Union co. 
2792|W. E. Gilmore... .|Ball’s Mills, Lycoming co. 
2793|E. M. Wenger... .|Freder’burg, Lebanon co. 
2794|W. H. Hostetter..|Myerstown, o 














TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Many schools throughout the State have 
opened for the Fall and Winter, and more 
are about to open. In order that the work 
to be done in our schools shall produce the 
greatest possible good, .in order that the 
money contributed by our people may yield 
the greatest possible return of profit, it 1s 
considered desirable to press upon the atten- 
tion of School Boards severa! duties that are 
frequently neglected. School Boards that 
have not already done so, should at their 
very next meeting take action upon measures 
necessary for carrying what is here suggested 
into practical effect. At about the time of 
opening the schools school boards should 
make provision for the following : 

1. Thorough inspection of their school 
houses and school grounds. The school prop- 
erty under their charge should be placed in 
good condition. Repairs if needed should 
be made to the fences around the grounds 
and to the school house. The grass on the 
grounds should be cut and the rubbish cleared 


away. The roof, the shutters, the windows, 
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etc., should be looked after. The house 
should be thoroughly cleaned and made as 
cheerful and inviting as possible. The best 
practicable provision should be made for 
heating, lighting, and ventilation. Vota 
vulgar or profane word, or mark, or figure 
should be left about the premises, An out- 
building with apartments for each sex, should 
be provided in all cases, and an arrangement 
made for keeping it in good condition, 
When all this is done, the teacher is put in 
possession of the property. and é¢ should be 
made his duty to keep it in the con.iition in 
which it came into his hands. If he cannot 
do that he is unfit to teach school. 

2. Furnishing all utensils and articles of 
apparatus needed. ‘There must be buckets, 
brooms, tincups, and tools for cutting wood 
or breaking coal and making fires. Much 
valuable time is sometimes lost in obtaining 
these after the opening of the schools. Then, 
the blackboards may need repairing, or 
globes, maps or charts may be wanted. Jfa 
teacher ts expected to do good work, he must 
have good tools to work with. 

School Boards can attend to the matters 
above named through committees, or .they 
can appoint one of their number as agent to 
do it for them. Indeed, there is nothing in 
the law to prevent their appointing a compe- 
tent person outside of the Board to perform 
the duty, and paying him for the service. 

3. Making regular, systematic visits to the 
schools. The law positively enjoins it as a 
duty upon school boards to visit the schools 
under their charge, by one or more of their 
number, at least once a month. Now is the 
time to arrange for the performance of this 
duty during the coming term. It can be 
done by the board as a whole, by committees 
of the board, consisting of one or more, or 
by the Secretary of the board, acting as Dis- 
trict Superintendent. The law allows no ne- 
glect in this important matter ; and competent 
judges are of the opinion that the efficiency 
of our schools might be doubled this very 
year if this duty were fully performed. 

In this connection, also, it may be said 
that the School Department holds that under 
existing laws school boards in country dis- 
tricts have a right to employ one teacher 
more than they have schools, and to make 
him principal of all the schools, or district 
superintendent. In a city or town, no one 
thinks it a violation of the law for the board 
to appoint one more teacher than there are 
rooms in a building, and giving him general 
charge of the whole of them. Indeed, this 
is the common practice. A board in the 
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country, with ten, or fifteen, or twenty 
schools, can just as legally and_ properly ap- 
point an additional teacher, and require him 
to act as their agent in looking after the 
school property, inspecting the schools, giv- 
ing instruction in methods of teaching, hold- 
ing Institutes. adjusting difficulties, securing 
regular attendance, etc., and it does not re- 
quire much foresight to discern that it is in 
this way that such matters will be attended to 
in the near future. 

4. Holding public examinations or reviews 
at the end of the term. All teachers should 
be notified that they will be expected to hold 
public examinations or reviews at or near the 
close of their schools. With such a prospect 
before them, both teachers and‘ pupils will 
do more and better work. Examinations of 
this kind last year, wherever well managed, 
proved a great success. 


oo 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, 





To the Principals and Faculties of the State Normal 

Schools : 

The experience of the late examinations at the 
State Normal Schools, as.well as the public demand 
upon these schools for more and better professional 
instruction, leads me to advise, and, so far as I have 
authority, to direct that the course of instruction in 
the science and art of teaching shall hereafter be ar- 
ranged as follows : 

JUNIOR CLASS. 


‘ 1, School Economy, for one half of the school 
ear. 
4 2. Detailed Methods of Teaching the Common 
School Branches, for one half of the school year. 

This instruction should certainly come in the 
Junior year, and before any teaching is done in the 
Model School. It would seem most appropriate, 
also, that it should be directed in harmony with the 
practice in the Model School, if not by the Principal 
of this School. 

SENIOR CLASS. 


1. Mental Philosophy as now required. 

2. The Science of Teaching; or the fundamental 
principles that condition the work of instruction. 
Also such additional instruction in the History of 
Education, School Systems, and School Laws as may 
be practicable. 

3. Practice in the Model School. 

The Professional work of this year should be con- 
tinued as long as it may be necessary to master it; no 
measure of time can be safely applied. 

A Syllabus containing the matter proper to be in- 
cluded in the Normal School Professional Course is 
in preparation, and, when ready, will be published 
and distributed to the several schools. 

Special attention is called to the following state- 
ments explaining the law: 

1. The true meaning and intent of the law is, that 
each Professor in a State Normal School shall have 
the right to retain a student in class until he shall 
have reached a standard of requirement satisfactory 
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to such Professor; and that no student shall be pre- 
sented to the Board of Examiners for graduation 
unless he has been duly passed by the several Pro- 
fessors in their respective departments, and received 
a unanimous vote. 

2. The twenty one weeks required to be spent by 
each student in learning the practice of teaching in 
the Model Schools is simply a minimum ; the Prin- 
cipal of each Model School has entire authority to 
cause candidates for graduation to teach under his 
direction for twice or thrice twenty-one weeks, if 
they shall not previously have attained the required 
skill in the work of the school-room. No one, in- 
deed, should be allowed to graduate at a Normal 
School unless he has become an expert in practical 
teaching. To present a candidate for graduation is 
to’vouch for his professional skill. 

It is thought probable that Funtor classes may be 
examined by the Board of Examiners under the 
present law at the State Normal Schools, if these 
Schools will carry into effect the following pro- 
visions : 

I. Define clearly and positively the part of the 
course that shall be completed at the end of the 
Junior year, and upon which the examination shall 
take place. 

2. Admit no student into the Senior class that has 
not passed the Junior examination. 

3. Allow no one to attempt to pass both examina- 


tions the same year. J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
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WORK FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


To the Superintendents of Schools : 


1. It isthe duty of Boards of School Directors to 
adopt courses of study for the schools umder their 
charge, but Superintendents of Schools have also a 
duty to perform in this respect that should not be 
overlooked. In their visitations Superintendents are 
required “‘ to note the course and method of instruc- 
tion, and branches taught,” and the purpose of so 
doing is stated.to be “ that each school may be equal 
to the grade for which it was established, and that 
there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity in the 
course of studies in schools of the several grades re- 
From these provisions it is clear that 
the framers of our law meant to give Superintendents 
of schools a certain degree of power in the construc- 
tion of courses of study for schools, and in securing 
their adoption by school boards, If, in noting the 
course of study in a school, a Superintendent should 
ascertain it to be defective, it is his duty to point out 
the defects and to insist upon their correction. In 
this way, and in this way only, can “ each school be 
made equal to the grade for which it was established,” 
and “uniformity in the course of instruction in 
schools of the several grades respectively,” be secured. 
It is, therefore, entirely in the line of their duty for 
Superintendents to suggest or prepare courses of study 
for the schools of the several counties or cities, and 
school boards should aid in carrying them into prac- 
tical effect. The preparation of courses of study is 
not a duty belonging to school boards alone, it be- 
longs to school boards and Superintendents con- 
jointly. 

*2. Superintendents of schools have much more 
power in directing methods of teaching than they 
generally exercise. Indeed the weight of the respon- 
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sibility in this matter is placed in their hands. The 
law requires ‘‘each Superintendent to give such 
directions in the art of teaching, and the method 
thereof, in each school as to him shall be deemed 
expedient and necessary.” All such officers should, 
therefore, acquaint themselves with the very best 
methods of teaching the several branches of instruc- 
tion pursued in the schools, and insist that these 
methods shall be studied and practiced by the teach- 
ers. More canbe done in this way than in any other 
to improve the character of the teaching in our coun- 
ties and cities, and the matter is earnestly pressed 
upon the attention of Superintendents. A Superin- 
tendent who has not a well-defined method of teach- 
ing every step in the several branches of knowledge 
taught under his supervision, and who does not en- 
deavor to have that method practiced in the schools, 
is not doing his whole duty. 

In all this, however, there should be no attempt to 
encroach upon the proper freedom of the teacher. 
No two teachers can teach exactly alike, and it is vain 
to expect it ; butall teachers can follow a philosophic 
method and yet apply it, each in his own way, ac- 
cording to the bent of his own individuality. The 
word method of teaching reading, for example, can 
be adopted, and yet there may be a great variety of 
expedients used in following it out in practice. The 
art of teaching is, as yet, little understood by the 
mass of our teachers, and the purpose now in view is 
to induce Superintendents and teachers to advance 
to a higher professional plane. 

. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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DIRECTIONS TO SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN 
SCHOOLS. 





To the Principals and Managers of Soidiers Orphan 

Schools ; 

Your attention is respectfully called to the follow- 
ing points in the management of the schools under 
your charge: 

1. A course of instruction in industrial drawing is’ 
required to be given in all the schools. It may com- 
mence with drawing on slates in the lower grades, but 
in the higher ones it should follow some well-ap- 
proved systematic plan of teaching. At the next 
examination, the pupils in all the grades will be ex- 
expected to exhibit specimens showing their profi- 
ciency in this branch of study. 

2. The object lessons, now required in all the lower 
grades, should embrace the elements of the natural 
sciences. This instruction may be given orally, or from 
books and charts. Inasimilar way knowledge concern- 
ing current events may be imparted to the children. 

3. Composition writing, including the writing of 
letters, notes, advertisements, invitations, etc., etc., 
should be practiced in every grade. In the lower 
grades, it may be made an exercise in connection 
with the reading lessons, but in the higher ones it 
should be taught as a special subject of instruction. 
It should be stated also that children derive great 
profit from committing to memory and reciting suit- 
able selections from standard authors in poetry and 
prose. Exercises of this kind will hereafter be in- 
sisted upon. 

4. Instruction in Military Tactics is required at 
all the schools. ‘The drz// must not be confined to-a 
few weeks immediately preceding the annual exami- 
nation, but be continued regularly during the year. 
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5. Special attention is called to item four, in Cir- 
cular No. 5, issued from this Department, September 
15, 1871. It relates to heeping clothing accounts, 
Each child must be charged only with the amount 
paid in cash for the articles issued to him. A careful 
account for clothing should always be kept with each 
child in a book open to inspection. This account 
should exactly correspond with the articles the child 
possesses, and from it the issue roll is to be made up. 
Any school that has not kept its clothing accounts in 
this way must prepare to do so at once, as the in- 
spectors will be instructed to examine into the matter, 
and report. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Supt. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


HE annual session of the Teachers’ County In- 
stitutes was held, during the months of August 
and September, in the counties of Allegheny, Brad. 
ford, Bedford, McKean, Potter, Warren, Tioga, 
Wayne, Indiana, and Susquehanna. The following 
list comprises upwards of fifty counties in which these 








Sullivan, 
Cameron, 
Crawford, 
Berks, 
Chester, 
Snyder, 
Venango, 
Cumberland, 
Columbia, 
Lawrence, 
Lancaster, 
Montgomery, 
Mercer, 
Bucks, 
Carbon, 
Delaware, 
Erie, 
Franklin, 
Juniata, 
Union, 
Adams, 
Lehigh, 
Lycoming, 
Mifflin, 
Lackawanna, 
Clearfield, 
Clinton, 
Forest, 
Fulton, 
Luzerne, 
Schuylkill, 
Huntingdon, 


Northumberl’d, 


Armstrong, 
Beaver, 
Blair, 
Butler, 
Cambria, 
Centre, 
Elk, 
Fayette, 
Monroe, 
Montour, 


Westmoreland, 


York, 
Somerset, 
Jefterson, 
Clarion, 


Laporte, 
Emporium, 
Meadville, 
Reading, 
West Chester, 
Selins Grove, 
Franklin, 
Carlisle, 
Orangeville, 
New Castle, 
Lancaster, 
Norristown, 
Mercer, 
Doylestown, 
Weatherly, 
Media, 
Edinboro’, 
Chambersburg, 
Mifflintown, 
Mifflinburg, 
Gettysburg; 
Allentown, 
Muncy, 
Lewistown, 
Scranton, 
Clearfield, 
Lock Haven, 


Tionesta, 


annual conventions are yet to be held: 
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25, 
Nov. 2, 
8, 
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Dec. 6, 
if 13, 
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McConnellsburg, 


Wilkes-Barre, 
Pottsville, 
Huntingdon, 
Sunbury, 
Kittanning, 
New Brighton, 
Hollidaysburg, 
Butler, 
Ebensburg, 
Bellefonte, 
Ridgway, 
Uniontown, 
Stroudsburg, 
Danville, 
Greensburg, 
York, 
Somerset, 
Brookville, 
Clarion, 


Jan. 3, 1881. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Dr. B. C. Jittson, Principal of the Central High 
School of Pittsburgh, has been elected toa prominent 
position in the Western University. 

Prof. T. A. Hagerty succeeds Prof. Thomas as 
principal of the public schools of Union City, Erie 
county. Prof. Thomas resigned the position to ac- 
cept the principalship of the State Normal School at 


| Mansfield, 


| Prof. Silas Wright, formerly County Superintendent 
of Perry, and for the past two years principal of the 
' Soldiers’ Orphan School at McAlisterville, Juniata 
» county, has accepted the position of principal teacher 
| inthe Soldiers’ Orphan School at Chester Springs, 
| Chester county, Pa, 

Miss Jennie F. Givler, formerly in charge of one 
of the Departments of the Lutherville Seminary, has 
been elected Principal of the Girls’ High School of 
the city of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. A. M. Snyder, last year principal of the pre- 
paratory department of Dickinson Seminary, has 
been elected: to a position in Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Prof. E. C. Wells has been elécted to the princi- 
palship of the public schools of Bradford, McKean 
county, Pa. 

Mr. E. C. Lavers, for several years principal of 
the public schools of Millville borough, Cambria 
county, has resigned his position and retuned, for the 
present, to his former home in Lancaster county. 

Mr. John M. Garman, late Superintendent of the 
schools of Juniata county, and for the past two years 
principal of the public schools of ‘Tunkhannock, 
Wayne county, has been elected principal of the 
schools of Northumberland, Pa. 

In the Girls’ High School of the city of Harrisburg 
eight colored pupils have been admitted and are now 
enjoying equal advantages with all other pupils. 

SupT. HARVEY has asked the School Board of 
West Chester for the. use of a roomin the High 
School building for exhibition of scholars’ work dur- 
ing Institute. We have no doubt but the Board will 
grant his request. If so, the Superintendent says 
nearly every district in the county will have something 
on exhibition. 

The Spring City public school building, in Chester 
county, which has just had an extension erected thereto, 
is one of the finest in the State, outside of the largest 
cities. It stands on an eminence and overlooks the 
greater part of the town. All the public school chil- 
dren in the town attend it, and there is room for more. 

Josiah Jackson, of Kennett Square, Chester 
coun:y, has been elected to the Chair of Mathematics 
in the Pennsylvania State College, Centre county. 

The State Normal School at Mansfield opened the 
fall session the’ first week in September with 170 
students, 

County Superintendent Williams, of York, says, 
“I was compelled to re-examine a large number of 
applicants in order to get teachers to fill the schools.” 

Superintendent Hollenbeck, of Potter, reports the 
Teachers’ County Institute well attended. The work 
done was of a practical character, and .what the 
teacher required. 

Superintendent Glenn, of Armstrong, writes, «‘ The 
applicants presenting themselves for examination are 
much better prepared than heretofore.” 

Superintendent Fahnestock, of Perry, writes that 
the Perry County Institute, which will be held at 





New Bloomfield during the week commencing De- 
cember 13th, will this year depend upon home talent. 
Superintendent’ Thompson, of Warren, reports 
most of the graded schools open early in September. 
The County Institute was held this year for the third 
time during the summer vacation. There was a good 
interest manifested throughout the entire session, 

BRADFORD,—The Teacher’s Institute lately held 
in Towanda was not only largely attended, but was 
successful in every respect. Though held before 
the teachers were employed for the ensuing term, 
nearly 300 were present. The session lasted two 
weeks, and most of the time was taken up in class 
drills, the public school building, which is a very 
fine one, being admirably adapted for such division 
of the Institute. Superintendent Ryan was ably as- 
sisted by Profs, Quinlan, principal of the Susque- 
hanna Collegiate Institute, E, T. Burgan, principal 
of the Towanda High Schoul, Prof. McCollom, prin- 
cipal of the Troy High School, Profs. Burntt and 
Benedict. The principal of the Mansfield State Nor- 
mal School, and Deputy Superintendent Houck took 
a prominent part in the exercises. 

WARREN.—In this county the Teachers’ Institute 
is also held dufing the vacation, just before the 
teachers areemployed. This year it met at Tidioute, 
where the people not only attended in large numbers, 
but showed great kindness and hospitality toward the 
teachers. The number enrolled was one hundred 
aed eighty, and the meeting was pronounced a great 
success. Superintendent Thompson was assisted by 
Miss M. L. Sanford and Deputy Superintendent 
Houck, and many of his teachers, led by Prof. A. B. 
Miller, Principal of the Warren High School, Prof. 
Arnold and Mrs. D. B. Bernard, the last-named hav- 
ing recently spent several weeks in examining the 
Quincy schools. 

WHAT NorDENSKJOLD Has Done.—A current 
misapprehension of the work done by Nordenskjold 
(pronounced Wordenshuld), in his recent memorable 
voyage, is corrected by the Pall Mall Gazette. He is 
supposed to have discovered the ‘ Northeast Pass- 
age.” He has discovered nothing, not even the 
shore along which he sailed. Every part of his route 
was known before, and the whole coast-line has been 
laid down by the expeditions, which, for more than 
three hundred years, have penetrated from the east 
and west, or, descending the great Siberian rivers, 
have crept along the European and Asiatic arctic 
shores in boats or in dog sleds. | What Nordenskjold 
has actually done is to have sailed, in one continuous 
voyage and in one ship, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and to have made em reute a series of scientific 
collections and observations such as no other explorer 
in these seas—unless, perhaps, himself in former voy- 
ages—had been able to carry away. Professor Nor- 
denskjold is sanguine that he has proved the feasi- 
bility of the northeast passage for ships during most 
seasons. This the Pa// Mall Gazette pronounces too 
hopeful a view, and assuredly a passage which re- 
quires over twelve months for its accomplishment can 
hardly be called “ feasible” in any remunerative sense. 
But one thing is made clear by this voyage, namely, 
that the great Siberian rivers drive the ice off the coast 
during several of the late summer and autumn months, 
and that the Yenisei and Obi may be reached during 
average years. 
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MOUNTAIN MAID’S INVITATION. 
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1. Come, come, come, O’er the hills free from care,In my home true pleasures share, Blossoms sweet, 
2. Come, come,come, Not a sigh, not a tear, E’er is found in sad-ness here, Mu-sic soft 
3. Come, come, come, When the day’s gentlygone, Evening shad-owscom-ing on, Then, by love 
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flow’rs most rare, Come where joys are found. Here the sparkling dews of morn, Tree and shrub with 
breathing near, Charms a-way each care, Birds in joy - ous hours a-mong Hill and dale, with 
kind - ly won, Tru-est bliss be thine, Ne’er was founda bliss so pure; Ne - ver joys so 
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gems a-dorn, Jew els bright, gai-ly worn, Beau-ty all a- round. Tra la 
grate-ful song, Dearest strainshere pro-long, Vo- cal all the air. Tra la 
long en-dure ; Who would not love se - cure? Who would joysde-cline? .Tra la 
a. a 2. @. a. . °* @. 


la, Tra Ja la, la la la la, Jew-els bright, gai-ly worn, Beauty all a - round. 


la, Tra la la, la la la Ja. Dearest strains here prolong, Vocal all the air, 
la, Tra la la, la la la Ja. Who would not love secure? Who would joys decline? 
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HOBBY-HORSE. 
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1. Hop, hop, hop! Nim-ble as a _ top, 
2. Whoa, whoa, whoa! How like fun you go! Ver-y_ well, my lit- tle po- ny, 
3. Here, here, here! Yes, my po- ny dear; Now with oats and hay I'll treat you, 


ts t , ‘1 ! 


Where ’tis smooth and where ’tis_ sto - ny, 


Trudge a - long, my lit - tle po - ny, Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop! Nimble as a_ top. 
Safe’s our jaunt tho’ rough and _ sto-ny, Spare, spare, spare, spare, spare ! Sure enough we’re there. 
And with smiles will ev - er greet you, Po- ny, po - ny dear! Yes, my po-ny dear. 





